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The familiar mark of 
the General Electric 
Company is to be 
found on the equip- 
ment of hydro-electric 
power stations and 
high-voltage trans- 
mission stations 
throughout California, 
where four out of five 
people live in electric- 
ally lighted homes, 


Harnessing gravity to do our work 


California farmers are making 
mountain waterfalls do much 
of their hard work. On many 
thousands of farms a turn of 
a switch gives light, heat and 
power—energy brought some- 
times hundreds of miles on high- 
tension transmission lines. 


When the whole country is 
served by a network of electric 
lines, and all available water- 
power is utilized, American life 
will be in a new and happier era. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











The chart below shows the 
prices per pound of the basic 
farm machines and other ar- 
ticles the farmer buys. 


Ignore for a minute the 

fw figure in the big circle 

2> and study the pound prices of the 
miscellaneous articles. You will see 


: Ott ORES that they range a// the way from [4 cents up 


dollar buys the necessities of life; in others it 

buys physical comforts; in still others it buys 
pleasures. Jn the farm equipment store the farmer's dollar 
buys the means to make many more dollars. \t buys the 
equipment which, like the land itself, is responsible 
for his progress and prosperity. When the farmer 
invests in modern farm machines, he is really buying 
clothing and education, electric lights, automobites, 
radio outfits, etc., because these things are purchased 
with the money made by farm machines. 


[: some of the stores of any town the farmer’s 


Of all the stores in town, the farm equipment store is 
the one where the farmer gets the greatest return for his 
money. This is true not only on the basis of the fore- 
going but it is found true also by comparing the prices 
paid by the farmer for different articles made of simi- 
lar materials. 


An interesting comparison has been made by the 
Research Department of the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers. They took, First, 
a group of eleven basic farm machines: Sulky plow, 
peg tooth harrow, disk harrow, grain drill, corn 
cultivator, corn planter, corn sheller, grain binder, 
mower, hay rake, and farm wagon—and, Second, a 
list of common articles used on the farm but not classed 
as farm equipment. Then they obtained the pound 
prices of these articles by dividing the retail prices by 
the weights. The pound-price basis is the only prac- 
tical way to compare these articles and it is entirely 
fair since the materials go through the same machine 
shop and factory processes and are handled by the 
same class of labor. Freight to the dealer’s store was 
not included, since it applies to all articles the farmer 
tuys and varies with the distance from point of 
manufacture. 


to 39,60 and even 81 cents per pound. Yetthese 
are not high-priced goods; they are ordinary, 
everyday articles made of the same materials that 
go into farm machines, and the prices are 
accepted as fair by all buyers. The articles are of 

a standard line sold practically everywhere. 


Now note the low average retail price per pound 
of farm machines. The average pound price of these 
basic machines and implements, needed by every 
grain-growing farmer, is less than the west in the 
other group. Some of these farm machines have com- 
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plicated parts in their makeup and all of them are 
built to stand years of hard use, yet the average price 
the farmer pays for these necessary farm machines is only 
13 cents per pound. 


The above comparisons, which can be du- 
plicated in any community in this country, 
prove the statement that the farmer pays less 
money, pound for pound, for the machines that 
do his work than he pays for any other similar 
manufactured article he buys. 


This shows what farm machines would cost if they were priced like other articles the farmer buys: 


A sulky plow, priced like a wringer, would cost about $45 MORE 

A peg-tooth harrow, priced like a forge, would cost about $30 MORE 

A disk harrow, priced like a buck saw, would cost about $50 MORE 

A grain drill, priced like a food chopper, would cost about $390 MORE 

A corn planter, priced like a forge, would cost about $60 MORE 

A corn cultivator, priced like a vise, would cost about $40 MORE 

A corn sheller, priced like a milk can, would cost about $20 MORE 

A 7-ft. grain binder, priced like the cheapest automobile, would cost about $200 MORE 
A 7-ft. grain binder, priced like an ash can, would cost about $150 MORE 
A 5-ft. mower, priced like a lawn mower, would cost about $80 MORE 

A hay rake, priced like a garden rake, would cost about $110 MORE 

A wagon, priced like a hand washing machine, would cost about $50 MORE 


The National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers has 
issued several bulletins on subjects similar to the above. We will be 
glad to see that the full set is sent to those interested. Drop us a line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of Amonicn Chicago, IIl. 
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READ 


Why wait ten years to gain in experi- 
ence what you can gain by reading in 
one month. The average man gets 
ahead by knowing more than those 
about him. Our Agricultural booklist 
contains books worth while. <A copy 
of the booklist is yours for the asking. 
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Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 





FUL-O-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
HAVE PROVEN SUCCESSFUL 


Ful-O-Pep Poultry Feeds have been used for years to the greatest satisfaction of thousands of 
poultry men who have followed the Ful-O-Pep Way. These feeds have been tested under every kind cf 
condition and the best results have been obtained in all cases. 











Ful-O-Pep Poultry Feeds offer every poultry man a complete line that will satisfy every need 
from start to finish; a complete line that will feed his flock through the most trying periods, build them 
up with good strong healthy bodies and give them the necessary health and strength to produce the 
maximum amount of eggs,—which means the greatest profit. 














Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, the newest of the Ful-O-Pep Feeds, has already proven successful. 
Following the advice of the experiment stations, cod liver oil has been added to Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter. Science has discovered that cod liver oil is rich in the vitamins so abundant in the green 
grasses; enough has been added to give the out of season and indoor chicks the same chance for life 
as those hatched under normal and favorable conditions. 


Ful-O-Pep Fine Chick and Coarse Chick Feeds are composed of the best grains this country can 
produce and have no equal for supplementing Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. 


























Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash is designed to carry the chicks to fuller growth, give them strong 
healthy bodies and good flesh so that they can produce the greatest number of eggs. Invariably Ful-0- 
Pep Growing Mash has accomplished this. 








Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is the egg producer—it contains the egg building material that makes the 
hens “‘shel! out” bigger and better eggs in greater quantities. 


Ful-O-Pep Scratch Grains fed with Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash keeps the hens in good health—gives 
them strength and energy and makes for maximum production—which means more profit. 


Ful-O-Pep Poultry Feeds are always uniform in quality—made from the best that can be put 
in poultry feeds, tested hourly at The Quaker Oats Company’s mills and delivered in excellent condi- 
tion to dealers everywhere. 


























Try them for yourself. 





Feed The Ful-O-Pep Way and make poultry pay. 





The Quaker Qals ©mpany 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Feeding Range Lambs 


Irving C. H. Cook is a practical farmer in western 
New York, the region of which he speaks in his art- 
icle, and lives at South Byron. He has had ample 
experience in lamb feeding, and has talked on this 
topic to farmers in various parts of the state in con- 
nection with his work as a Farmers’ Institute lecturer 
during the past ten years. Mr. Cook was a member 
of the first winter course ever held by the college, 
in 1893-4, and was president of the alumni associa- 
tion during the year just closed. 
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Campus Flower Garden. ............................------ 175 


Lua A. Minns was graduated from Cornell with a 
B.S. degree in 1914. In 1917 she received her mas- 
ter’s degree in Agriculture, having instructed in 
floriculture during this time. Since 1917, Miss 
Minns has been working for her doctor’s degree and 
instructing. She is particularly interested in house 


plants and garden flowers and has charge of the gar- 
dens back of THE COUNTRYMAN office where the labora- 
tory work of her courses in floriculture is given. 
Primroses, of which the garden contains many species, 
are Miss Minns’ major in her graduate work. 


Sunshine Hall Free Library 
By Frederick J. Lewis, of Barryville. Mr. Lewis is 
a district superintendent of schools in Sullivan Coun- 
ty, and is naturally interested in library work. He 
has had the privilege of helping with the work of the 
library mentioned in his article since 1906, shortly 
after the inception of the idea, and so is able to treat 
his subject with first hand knowledge. 
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Is it not better, then, to be alone, 

And love Earth only for its earthly sake? 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 

Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 

A fair but forward infant her own care, 

Kissing its cries away as these awake ;— 

Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 

Than join the crushing crowd, doomed to inflict or bear? 
—Lorp BYRON 
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By I. C. H. Cook 


T IS generally conceded that a permanent type of agri- 
| culture must include in its program the feeding of 
some kind of live-stock to be well balanced and profit- 
able. To be sure, it may be possible under special condi- 
tions which are the exception rather than the rule, to 
maintain economical production and disregard this prin- 
ciple. The rank and file of the farmers of New York and 
other states as well, however, have kept and will continue 
to keep live-stock to a greater or less extent. Where this 
has not been done most of them are coming to realize that 
they have been exhausting their natural resources, and 
must suffer the 
‘onsequences even- 


volving an ice house and attendant labor. Then there 
are the smaller items—wmilk cans, pails, strainers, and in 
some cases, bottles, scales, Babcock testers, etc. Fourth, 
the compounding of a proper feed is not so exacting for 
feeding lambs, since it is not quite as necessary to feed 
so nearly a balanced ration. Variety in the grain ration is 
not so important; the high protein feeds are not so ex- 
tensively required, the grinding of feed is eliminated, and 
it is quite possible to produce all the feed needed on the 
home farm, thus cutting down to a minimum the feed bill, 
which is conceded to be the limiting factor in successful 
dairying in more 
eases than any 





tually, or change 
their program of 


operations. 

For the larger 
number of New 
York state far- 


mers, dairy cattle 
solve the problem 
of converting our 


forage and grain 
into a marketable 
commodity, and 


maintaining or in- 
creasing soil fertility with the resulting farm manure. 
This is as it should be, and New York is bound to be a 
great dairy state on through the future by virtue of its 
topography, soil types, and the fact that so many of our 
great cities are so accessible as markets for such dairy 
products as fresh or fluid milk. 

But there are sections in this and other states where 
different types of animal husbandry seem to fit into the 
general scheme of things fully as well as the dairy in- 
dustry, and. there are those who prefer more freedom 
and independence than dairying will permit. 

For such men the feeding of range lambs during the 
winter months is an attractive proposition for these rea- 
sons. First, it gives us a better distribution of labor 
where cash crops are more generally grown, since it brings 
practically all our “chores” during the winter months, 
at which time our labor would not otherwise be so profit- 
ably employed. At the same time it allows us to be free 
and unhampered during the growing season to attend 
to our farming operations without being interrupted by 
the time required in a dairy both night and morning. Sec- 
ond, there is a quick turnover, and a profit is realized 
usually in a much shorter time after the initial invest- 
ment. Third, the outlay for housing accommodations and 
equipment is almost negligible in comparison with the re- 
quirements for a modern dairy. Consider the lighting and 
Ventilating systems demanded for the dairy barn of today, 
the cement floor, the stanchions, litter carriers, milking 
machines, separators, and cooling systems—usually in- 
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other item of ex- 
pense. 

These factors 
appeal strongly to 
some of those liv- 
ing where diversi- 
fied farming is 
practiced, as, for 
instance, the west- 
ern part of Nuw 
York state, and it 
is noticeable that 
there is a growing 
interest in these facts in other regions as well. In the 
so-called “fruit belt’? of Niagara, Orleans, Monroe, and 
Wayne counties many are coming to a realization that 
live-stock has not been included in their program as it 
should have been, “for the land’s sake.’”’ Yet from habit 
and observation the dairy industry does not appeal to 
them—the long hours, the close confinement for 365 days 
in the year (Sundays and holidays included), and finally 
the regrettable necessity for the assistance of the women 
folk at milking time; all these facts contribute to their 
hesitating to enter this field, while the feeding of range 
lambs seems more to their liking, and fits in better with 
their type of farming. 

When a man decides to feed lambs, he first has to get 
them somewhere, and they are generally secured during 
the fall or early winter from the large live-stock markets 
of the central west. Omaha, Kansas City, South St. Paul, 
and Chicago are the chief sources of supply. They are 
shipped in to the yards in these cities from the ranges 
as feeding lambs. They usually show some Merino blood 
in their characteristics, and are known by various names 
—Modocs, Pewees, Mexican, Colorado or Montana lambs, 
as the case may be, the name often designating the re- 
gion from whence they came. They are usually of a very 
hardy type, with white faces, well-wooled with a rather 
close, compact fleece, and weigh from 40 to 55 pounds. 
The light weights are generally more to be desired, not 
only because the freight rate is less per head, but there is 
also a greater chance for good gains, since 80 pounds is 
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FLOOR PLAN OF SHED FOR FEEDING LAMBS 
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about the most desirable weight when placed on the 
market. These are designated as “handy weight lambs,” 
end if fat, or “finished”, will bring the top of the mar- 
ket. When the lambs are unloaded, they are sometimes 
run on pasture for a few weeks before being put in the 
feeding pens for the winter, but if they are not secured 
till late in the season they are more often confined in 
pens containing not more than fifty each, and the feeding 
process is started at- once. 

If good pasture is available and to be used, it is very 
important as they are unloaded from the car that they be 
put on dry grass pasture for at least the first two or three 
cays. They generally arrive in a half-starved condition, 
and with their ravenous appetites they have a tendency 
to bloat if turned at once into clover or alfalfa. Very 
simple and inexpensive quarters suffice for lamb feed- 
ing; dirt floors 
will answer, 
although ce- 
ment is prefer- 
able. The 
siding of the 
buildings used 
need not nec- 
essarily be 
tight, plenty 
of ventilation 
of some kind 
is imperative, 
and a_ good 
tight roof 
overhead will 
complete the 
demands for a 
building. 

Tight - bot- 
tomed racks 
about twenty 
inches wide 
(inside) and 
any conveni- 
ent length, 
salt boxes, and a supply of fresh water, running if pos- 
sible, from either a spring or a storage tank, are about 
all that is necessary for equipment. It is interesting and 
almost amusing to see how dainty these animals are in 
their eating and drinking. For this reason the water 
buckets should be rinsed out as often as any dirt con- 
taminates the water; every two or three days at least, 
and oftener if necessary. In spite of this care, they will 
learn in an amazingly short time to take their liquid re- 
freshments directly from the pipe or faucet as it trickles 
out. 

For feed we must have either good clover or alfalfa 
hay, preferably the latter. Corn silage is usually fed, 
and where available, bean pods make an excellent variety 
in the roughage. For a concentrate ration we find that 
many different grains and combinations of grains are 
used. Possibly barley would hold first place in impor- 
tance, with oats added during the early part of the feed- 
ing season, and corn substituted for the oats later on, 
although at present the price of corn is practically pro- 
hibitive. At the present price of wheat, many are feed- 
ing this year’s crop instead of selling it and buying other 
grain in its place. Oil meal is often used in combination 
with barley or corn, especially if the roughage is other 
than straight clover or alfalfa hay. Some feeders buy 
“salvage grain,’ and often very good samples of this 
substitute are obtainable. 
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Various systems are followed in the actual methods of 
feeding; occasionally a man will be found who is using 
a self-feeder, meaning quite a saving in labor. The fol- 
lowing course, however, is most frequently adopted; 
Cleaning out all refuse, if any, from the previous feed- 
ing, the racks are swept clean in the morning and the 
grain ration is put before them. At the start only a 
small allowance is given them—not over a peck to 50 
lambs for the first three or four days. Gradually this 
is increased until by the end of the first month double 
that amount is being fed, and at the end of the second 
month they can well be on full feed—about a quart per 
head per day (a pint at each feed), for lambs weighing 
around 70 pounds, possibly shading this a little if the 
lambs are lighter and there is much corn in the ration. 
A good rule to follow is to give them all they will clean 

up quickly and 
still be able to 
eat alittle 
more if they 
could only get 
it. This is con- 
sidered one of 
the best rules 
for fattening 
lambs, or any 
other animals, 
and is sure to 
obviate the 
danger of get- 
ting them “off 
feed’”’, one of 
the_ easiest 
mistakes for 
any inexperi- 
enced feeder 
to make. 

As soon as 
this morning 
grain ration is 


A good pasture to start the lambs on cleaned up, 


which _ should 
not take over fifteen minutes, a feed of silage is given, 


if available. Silage is not an absolutely necessary part 
of the lambs’ dietary, but is much to be desired in fat- 
tening them as it is in feeding dairy or other cattle, on 
account of its appetizing and laxative effect upon the di- 
gestive tract. Enough silage should be given so that only 
a very few of the butt ends and other coarser pieces are 
left. At night the racks are again swept clean, and a 
similar grain ration is fed, followed by all the clover or 
alfalfa hay they will consume, alternating, if possible, 
with bean pods, or bean straw, as it is sometimes called. 
At all times they should have access to fresh water and 
salt. The accompanying diagram shows a good arrange- 
ment of racks, watering places, and salt boxes. 

Many feeders shear their lambs before shipping in the 
spring, particularly if they were secured rather late in the 
season and were light in weight. From five to six seems 
to be about the average weight of fleece, and it is graded 
as “Western lamb” wool. After shearing a much more 
rapid gain is to be expected, since their appetites are im- 
proved and any ticks they may have had are disposed of 
in the process. The difference in price between wool and 
shorn lambs is not so great as the value of the wool if 
sold separately, although sometimes the extra trouble of 
shearing keeps the feeder from bothering with it. 

Occasionally a feeder will ship out his lambs early 2 
the season—during January or February—and refill his 
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pens with a second lot of lambs, providing, of course, he 
can see that he has plenty of hay and silage to finish the 
second bunch. 

There is very likely to be some loss in this feeding proc- 
ess; occasionally a lamb will die, but not over two or 
three per cent mortality is to be expected. If more than 
this number dies, something must be wrong, as occasion- 
ally not over one in a hundred dies. In any case, the 
dread of tuberculosis does not concern the sheep and 
lamb feeder as it does the dairyman. The estimates of 
probable losses are based on the assumption that range 
lambs only are being fed; if we had reference to native 
lambs, the loss would undoubtedly be much greater, be- 
cause they are so much more susceptible to various types 
of insect parasites, particularly stomach worms, and are 
not nearly so hardy and resistant to disease. 

When the lambs are ready to ship, a close watch of 
market conditions is kept. The live-stock commission 
house to which they are to be shipped will keep the feeder 
well posted, by wire, if requested, of the market situa- 
tion at his own and other points, and thus advantage may 
be taken of market fluctuations. If only a half or quar- 
ter cent a pound, they will affect considerably the size of 
the draft for a carload of 200 or 220 head when they 
are sold. 

The lambs are usually billed to the shipper, or feeder, 
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in care of the live-stock commission house to which they 
are consigned for sale. Upon arrival they are “fed, 
watered, and rested” at the yards and then placed on 
sale, and the various packers and outside buyers have an 
opportunity to bid upon them. The weighing is done by 
the stock yards company, which is controlled by the rail- 
road handling the shipment, and is impartial and very 
satisfactory. They are so much so, in fact, that the feeder 
or shipper often does not attend the sale, and is undoubt- 
edly just as well served as though he were present. 

A double deck of feeders will usually contain from 320 
to 360 head of lambs that weigh around 50 pounds, while 
a car of fat wool lambs will be about 200 to 220, as pre- 
viously stated. If clipped lambs are loaded, it would take 
possibly 240 to fill a double deck car. 

The chance for profit in this enterprise is usually good 
where a large part of the feed is home-grown, but this will 
decrease very naturally as the amount of feed to be pur- 
chased increases. But for some sections it has certainly 
proven to be a very profitable brand of animal husbandry, 
and particularly in those regions where our best legume 
hay, alfalfa, is grown, and where the loading station is 
not too far removed from the feed barns. Certain it is 
that this type of farming will form a good market—on 
foot—for our home-grown grains and roughages, and re- 
duce our fertilizer bills to a minimum. 


The Campus Flower Garden BL 


By Lua A. Minns Ss 


DOUBT if there is another flower garden in the whole 
| state of New York that more directly belongs to the 

people of the state than the student garden near the 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca. The sign board in it 
tells you that it belongs to the department of floricul- 
ture, but that is only saying that it is under its super- 
vision to distinguish it from other tracts of ground con- 
trolled by other departments in their special work. 

The garden, 160 x 96 feet, with longest dimensions 
north and south, lies on the grounds of Cornell Univer- 
sity, directly east of the President’s residence, and across 
the highway westward from Stone Hall of the Agricul- 
tural group. Until 1914 the classes studying garden flow- 


ers had gone to Craig Field, nearly a mile away, for prac-: 


tice in growing flowering plants out of doors. Too much 
time was consumed and the location was unsuitable for 
some flowers. When, in 1914, the department looked 
about for a small tract of land near its greenhouses on 
which to grow a variety of flowers for study, permission 
was given to make a rather temporary planting on this 
space. It was intended for building purposes in a few 
years, but might be used in the meantime. 

The garden’s natural advantages are protection by 
trees, shrubs and a building on the west and north, and 
surface slope toward the south; its disadvantages, a nat- 
urally heavy topsoil reinforced by subsoil from building 
excavations on the campus plus stones, bricks, roofing 
slate, refuse, and other kinds of “filling” material, and the 
uncertainty of tenure which makes permanent improve- 
ment inadvisable. But with all its disadvantages, teachers, 
students, and gardeners have here constructed and main- 
tained for ten years your garden and ours. 

It is inclosed on the east and south by a hedge of Cali- 
fornia privet. On the west, at a distance of about thirty 
feet, runs the line of tall Lombardy poplars planted by 


President Andrew D. White, with some shrubbery, some 
lawn, and a work space between. On the north a sloping 
well-kept lawn of about thirty feet separates jit from the 
COUNTRYMAN building and groups of shrubbery. 

Its area is laid off in a 12-foot border all the way round, 
cut only by the four 10-foot entrances, one in the middle 
of each side. Inside this border the plot is divided into 
one 10-foot square central bed and twenty-four long, nar- 
row, rectangular beds which vary slightly in length and 
width but which are symmetrically placed. The main or 





The campus flower garden as seen from Stone Hall 


entrance walks are ten feet wide; the others five. Over 
the entrances are arbors the depth of the border, of cedar 
posts and crossbars covered with hardy climbing roses. 
The grounds department clips the hedge and grass walks 
and furnishes abundant water. 

Though the plan of the garden is formal, the planting 
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is rather informal and in no two seasons quite the same. 
The border is planted with perennials, with some annuals 
used as fillers where needed to cover bare spaces between 
the perennials or to give needed color combinations. The 
beds vary in planting—some of perennials, some of an- 
nuals, some of both. In general it has been found best to 
edge the beds with annuals. 

In color arrangement the reds are grouped mostly at 
the north, oranges at the northwest; next, yellows in the 
west border, becoming fewer and lighter towards the south. 
From the middle of the west border southward appear 
blues in increasing number until in the south border blue 
is the predominant color heightened by a little pale yellow, 
pink and white. The east border is more of a mixture— 
blues shading into violet and violet into violet-red, then 
pale reds (pinks) deepening toward the reds at the north 
but all interspersed with whites and yellows of suitable 
tones and amounts. Throughout the whole border many 
gray-foliaged plants are used. This is the plan of the de- 


Looking north towards the “Countryman” Building and 
Bailey Hall 


signer, but never yet quite realized, though we are working 
towards it. Though the garden lacks much in design and 
execution, the whole is a lovely mosaic of color against the 
green background from June until frost, and holds much 
of loveliness and interest both earlier and later. 

This garden is, first of all, a collection of annuals, herba- 
ceous perennials, and a few roses, carefully labeled, for 
class study of garden flowers. The number of species and 
varieties grown in it varies from year to year. Some die 
out through winter-killing, insects, or disease, and the 
next season more annuals must be used in their places; 
new flowers must be tried each season. Last year it con- 
tained one hundred and sixty species of perennials and 
biennials and forty species of annuals, with many of 
each kind, in several to many horticultural varieties. 

It is, as far as possible with the large number of plants 
necessary for study, a garden for working out pleasing 
color combinations. Too many varieties are grown for the 
most artistic arrangement of a garden of its size which 


Swallows, swallows, buff and blue, 
Recreating in the air, 

Be my arrows, darting swallows, 
Piercing everywhere. 


Turn and twist as arrows cannot, 
Bank on tilted wings, 

Dart down to the emerald grasses— 
Up away from things! 
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can be viewed at one time; and, in many instances, lack 
of space forbids the growing of large enough groups of a 
kind to be most effective. 

The garden is a laboratory for student work jn learning 
how to propagate, plant, transplant, and cultivate these 
various plants. As far as weather permits, from early 
spring and through the summer session, garden work is 
performed here at each laboratory period; and while many 
students recall, when revisiting the garden, hard work 
done under chilling or sweltering conditions, more recall 
the beauty and fragrance, the pleasing combinations of 
flowers and foliage, and some things learned regarding 
their care. 

As no two regions in this large variable state are alike 
in the kinds of flowers that can be grown successfully 
in them, this garden is furnishing a station for data con- 
cerning hardiness, permanence, adaptation to heavy soil, 
and time of bloom of many plants. Some which are listed 
as more or less tender in northern New York have been 
found hardy here with little protection; some which on 
lighter soils are short-lived here are more permanent. 

The garden is also, in a limited way, furnishing mate- 
rial for the work of other departments in natural sciences 
in our college—botany, plant pathology, entomology and 
nature study—some of which help us in identifying and 
controlling our garden pests. It is no uncommon thing in 
summer to find classes in painting from the College of Ar- 
chitecture camped upon its walks and surrounding lawns 
copying bits of brightness in oil or water-color; while 
solitary artists of brush, pencil or camera are frequent 
visitors. 

This garden belongs, as it can to no others, to those who 
plan and toil to make it a thing of beauty and satisfaction 
—the teachers, students and gardeners. The only garden 
that will ever truly belong to any one is that made with 
his own hands. By means of this one we are trying to 
give you help towards the realization of your very own. 
But this garden belongs not alone to those who work it. 
It belongs to the people of the whole state who pay the 
taxes which support it. It belongs to all who will rightly 
make use of it for study or enjoyment. No gates or watch- 
men prevent any one from entering, though thoughtless 
misuse of it may necessitate the erection of fence and 
gates. Many are the visitors, an increasing number each 
year, who walk its grassy paths, admire its flowers, copy 
names from the labels, or note the behavior of the plants 
under their various conditions. It cannot furnish flowers, 
even for pay, to those who would gather them, or soon 
there would be little beauty, few flowers for study, and 

no basis for research. It cannot furnish seedling plants 
or seeds except in very few instances. It can furnish in- 
spiration for the decoration of home and school grounds. 
It can furnish information as to beautiful, satisfactory 
plants for this region, and its managers will gladly add 
from their yearly increasing store of such knowledge. It 
is your garden to visit, to rightly use, to enjoy. 


Twittering and tireless mites, 
Sunbeams in the dawn, 

Leaves flung on a far-come breeze, 
Coming, come, and gone. 


Let the old crow lumber low, 
And the robin fly with care; 
Be my arrows, darting swallows, 
Piercing everywhere. 
—G. R. VAN ALLEN 
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New York, gave the remainder of her life to com- 

munity work. She built Sunshine Hall as a community 
house for Eldred. A large gymnasium and a reading 
room were provided for public use. Much attention was 
given to developing social life among the children, the 
young men and women, and the mothers. This work was 
continued the rest of Miss Beattie’s life, which made a 
deep impression for the uplift of the community. 

It was not until 1905 that the idea of library work was 
given serious attention. In March of that year formal 
action was taken. A board of trustees was elected and 
the following 
officers chosen: 
President, M. O. 
Sergeant; Sec- 
retary, Julius 
Maier; Treasur- 
er, J. R. Myers; 
Librarian, Wal- 
ter B. Styles. 
350 books were 
donated by its 
members b y 
May 6th; 1,032 
books by Janu- 
ary 6th, 1906. 
Books were 
loaned to its 
members over 
twelve years of 
age. It was entirely local in its work. 

The building was converted into a library building in 
1909, when it was registered as a library. It was finally 
incorporated and received a charter from the state in 
1916. 

Children’s reading courses were adopted in 1907 to 
correlate the work of the schools of the towns of Highland 
and Lumberland and adjoining towns. By this time the 
books were loaned to members living in the town of High- 
land and vicinity. The library had trebled its member- 
ship and its number of books. Its scope had broadened. 
Moneys were now being raised by socials. A printing 
press had been installed which was run by W. B. Styles 
and Herbert Kyte. The moneys realized were turned over 
to the library receipts. 

The Sunshine Hall Dramatic Club was organized in 
1912. Its purpose was to raise funds to meet running 
expenses and to purchase new books. ‘Mr. Bob” was the 
first play given. Moneys for running the library were 
also raised by public subscription, that is, moneys volun- 
tarily contributed by its members. The increased mem- 
bership with its demand for up-to-date books on every 
subject, the increased cost of maintaining the library 
Which was now kept open continuously, the increased up- 
keep for care of old books, exceeded the receipts until the 
organization of the dramatic club. 

In 1920 the trustees and councillors were confronted 
with a Serious proposition. Every bit of available space 
in the library room was in use; the community room was 
too small to accommodate the public that patronized the 
Plays given by the dramatic club. The library had come 
to a standstill. At this critical point the dramatic club 


[’ 1901, Miss Mary J. Beattie, who came to Eldred from 


Sunshine Hall _ 


By F. J. Lewis 





met and pledged itself to renewed devotion to the expan- 
sion of the library and the community room. It went on 
record to pledge itself to assume responsibility for the 
erection of a new library building and to the conversion 
of the o!d Luilding into « community building. A cam- 
paign was.ealso tonducted to raise moneys for the new 
hbuilding.: Cver $2.000 was suvscrided. The new building 
was erected and the ole bviiciag remodeled at a cost of 
about $8,000. — 

During the present year 2 motion picture machine has 
been installed. {ts 1cain purpose is to illustrate books in 
the library and present educational material. 

The history 


of Sunshine 
Hall Free Li- 
brary reveals 


the successful 
outgrowth of a 
single idea, 
public _ service. 
It has devel- 
oped from a 
very modest 
beginning local 
in character to 
a force for good 
that supplies 
the needs of 
the community 


A su.table rural library building at large. Its 


sphere of activ- 
ity is continually broadening and developing a live com- 
munity spirit; it is a public educator, serving Highland, 
Lumberland, and Shohola townships and many villages 
in other towns; it entertains the public at its social gath- 
erings and supplies drama and comedy plays during the 
winter months. A fall or winter Chautauqua has been 
given in the hall for the past eight years. Appropriate 
Memorial Day exercises and the dedicating of a tablet to 
the memory of the Boys in the World War from the town 
of Highland on the Fourth of July were special public serv- 
ices for the present year. It is more than just a library; 
it is the life of the community. 

Today more than 10,000 volumes are on its shelves. The 
average circulation is about 14,000 books. 1,584 members 
were registered since its organization. There are about 
1,100 active members today. It costs about $1,600 to run 
it one year. To give some comparison in regard to its 
large field, Eldred has less than 300 population and the 
town of Highland about 900 people, yet it stood third in 
the state in the reading of fiction and non-fiction in 1919. 

The success of the library itself is due in a large meas- 
ure to the efficient service rendered by its librarian, W. B. 
Styles, who is devoting his entire time to this splendid 
public service. The success of the dramatic club is due 
to the self-sacrificing efforts of its chairman, Charles F. 
Scheniman. The success of the library as a whole is due 
to the unanimity of purpose, the cooperation of all those 
connected with the management of the library, the loyaity 
and devotion of the members of the dramatic club to the 
highest ideals of public service, and the deep appreciation 
of the public at large together with their support and co- 
operation in making this unparallel success possible. 
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YEAR has passed since the present staff of THE 
COUNTRYMAN took office, with a few ideas, a few more 
ideals, and many more misgivings as to their ability to put 
out a monthly magazine. And now we have proved that 
it could be done (rather tardily at times), we feel that we 
owe a debt of thanks to the classically long-suffering public 
for permitting us to exist. For without the support cf 
said public, we must certainly have failed absolutely. 

We have tried to do our best. At times we have been 
sorely tempted—even to the point of yielding—to say, 
“There—that will do.” It is easy enough to subscribe to 
the proposition that what we do amounts to so little that 
it is not worth fussing over. We have occasionally even 
gone so far as to become rather cynical concerning the real 
value and place of undergraduate periodicals. We have 
regarded them at times not only as an imposition on the 
public, but as unwelcome and unnecessary competitors «f 
professional journalism. But we have always come back 
‘curiously enough, about once a month, at the time the 
magazine appeared) to the idea that student publications 
are valuable, after all, and that they do perform a distinct 
service. They help to allow young men to put into actual 
practice ideas that they may have on business organiza- 
tion, the judgment of literary and artistic works, the ex- 
pression of public and, private opinion, the whims and 
fancies of advertisers and subscribers, the handling of 
temperament (with or without), and the ordinary vagaries 
of plain human nature. 

Youth is the time of vision and ideals—what better time 
to give them play and help them to grow substantial—or 
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get brought down to earth? And what better medium 
than the college paper to give them this opportunity? 
“But this is all selfish;” you say, “are we to be merely the 
subjects for a laboratory experiment in Course I in jour. 
nalistic ideals?” Decidedly no: we think that we are able 
to offer value received for every dollar spent by either ad- 
vertiser or subscriber. While that is not our primary pwr- 
pose, the bringing together of these two is one of the jm- 
portant services which we perform. We feel that the real 
and essential reason for the existence of any periodical js 
the conveying of information, and in so far as we do that 
well, we are succeeding. 

This has been a pleasant year for us, and we regret iis 
close, but we take a great deal of pleasure in knowing that 
our work will be carried on with at least as much success 
as it enjoyed during the past year. We are proud to have 
held the position that enables us to recommend to you for 
the coming year N. Gardiner Bump, of Binghamton, as 
editor, Andrew Ackerman, of Drexel Hill, Pa., as business 
manager, and their associates. We are confident that THE 
COUNTRYMAN is safe in their hands, and we feel no hesi- 
tancy whatever about making our little bow and stepping 
aside in favor of the incoming staff. 


HE proposed new agricultural business course or 

courses, if given the opportunity, will fill a big need in 
this state. We cannot immediately think of any depart- 
ment in the state or the nation which needs so much at- 
tention as the marketing and distribution of our commodi- 
ties. For years stress has been laid on production, and we 
have produced and produced, till now the markets are sur- 
feited with foodstuffs which cannot be sold. 

In our efforts to make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, we have come to the point where any 
more is a drug on the market in the vicinity of that par- 
ticular patch of grass. What we need now is the means if 
distributing the grass to the best advantage in the cheap- 
est and most efficient way. And where besides at an agri 
cultural college could we expect to get the necessary trail- 
ing to do that? The authorities of the college have long 
recognized the lack of balance in the general system of 
agricultural education, but never before has it been 9 
brought home to them as in the present depression that 
therein lies the solution to many of the farmers’ difficulties. 
It is the aim of the new business course to enable the 
farmer to compete in world markets instead of with smal 
town traders. 

The marketing problem is a big one, and worthy of the 
best efforts of our capable staff. A little investigational 
work has already been done, but there remains so much 
more that it is almost staggering to contemplate it. Tim 
will be needed to even make a start on the task ahead 
the workers in this field, and it is imperative that researtl 
‘be begun at once.. The need for intelligent information 
on problems of distribution and marketing has been up” 
‘us for some time, and the sooner the results of it ¢é 
be applied the better for both producer and consume!. 
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The annual banquet of the Alumni 
Association of the College of Agricul- 
ture was held in Prudence Risley Hall 
the evening of February 13. Secretary 
H. C. Wallace of the United States 
Department of Agriculture was the 
guest of honor, and gave a short talk 
before having to hurry away on early 
train. Dean A. R. Mann spoke briefly, 
and then the evening was given over 
to Professor J. E. Rice, who related 
in entertaining style his summer’s 
trip to the Pacific Coast and return, 
“on time.” The evening passed all 
too soon, but the alumni who were 
there paused long enough to give their 
names to THE COUNTRYMAN. They 
were: 

Alonzo G. Allen ’13, E. H. Ander- 
son 08, Pearle Dreker Banner ’15, 
Hattie M. Barnes ’12, F. W. Barrett 
15, H. G. Becker ’23, Carol C. Bell ’21, 
R. W. Bell ’20, Cornelius Betten ’05, 
J. D. Drew ’12, G. D. Bull ’88, Rob- 
ert E. Britt ’21, W. P. Brodie °15, A. 
B. Buckholz ’11, Anne Bun ’24, M. C. 
Burritt 08, C. C. Calvert ’15, I. C. H. 
Cook 94, Jay Coryell ’12, L. W. Crit- 
tendon 713, H. E. Crouch ’01, William 
T. Dobbs ’24, S. D. Dunn ’22, Dora L. 
Earl 18, G. A. Everett ’99, Clyde F. 
Fish 08, Earl F. Fowler ’08, Samuel 
Fraser 05, A. K. Getman ’11, Roy D. 
Gibbs ’22, A. W. Gibson 717, R. L. 
Gillet 17, A. M. Goodman 712, E. Rus- 
sell Hall 13, I. F. Hall 715, E. V. 
Hardenburg 712, R. G. Harvey ’16, 
Mary V. Hawkins ’14, A. J. Heinicke 
‘16, Glenn W. Herrick ’96, G. F. Heu- 
ser 15, Mrs. G. F. Heuser 715, Edwin 
E. Honey ’16, L. L. Hull ’14, Lydia 
Humphreys ’11, J. M. Hurley 15, C. R. 

Inglee 18, E, Jewett ’23, Bruce P. 
Jones 18, A. C. King ’99, T. H. King 
Jr. 06, J. B. Kirkland 18, L. C. Kirk- 

land ’21, Mrs. L. C. Kirkland ’22, H. 

B. Knapp ’12, B. J. Koch ’15, C. E. 

Ladd ’15, George W. Lamb ’13, A. C. 

Lechler 21, K. B. Lewis "10. &: Rk. 

Lewis 14, K. C. Livermore ’09, Henry 

E. Luhrs ’23, J. B. McCloskey ’12, 

James McConnell 21, A. R. Mann 704, 

Robert Matheson 707, Lua Minns ’14, 


Marian K. Minturn ’22, M. P. Moon 
15, L. H. Moulton ’03, R. A. Mordoff 
11, L. A. Muckle 716, H. B. Munger 
712, LeRoy Munro ’07, G. B. Nice- 
wonger 718, L. C. Norris ’20, Leonard 
B. Oakes ’18, J. C. Otis 12, Lester A. 
Parke ’02, Frank A. Pearson 712, M. 
P. Rasmussen 719, J. L. Salisbury ’98, 


Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., B.S., 
in Agr. ’91 of Lawyersville, is 
one of the best known of our 
agricultural college graduates. 
After his graduation in 1891, 
Mr. Van Wagenen accepted an 
instructorship in the winter 
course in dairy industry. He 
held this until the completion of 
the work necessary for his Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1897. Since that 
date, his chief concern has been 
the proper management and de- 
velopment of the farm which has 
been in his family for more than 
a century. During the off-sea- 
son on the farm, he is one of the 
Institute lecturers cf the college. 
For a time, he served as an as- 
semblyman in the legislature of 
this state and at present is ap- 
praiser for the Federal Land 
Bank. He finds time to write 
frequent articles for agricultur- 
al journals, which are widely 
read. We are certainly proud to 
have Mr. VanWagenen listed 
among our graduates. 


Dwight Sanderson ’98, G. P. Scoville 
10, E. C. Seward ’15, J. B. Shepard 
07, E. G. Smith ’21, E. P. Smith ’12, 
Jane Snow ’23, G. A. Spader ’20, H. L. 
Stahlaman ’22, R. M. Stanton 713, 
H. A. Stevenson ’20, H. Delevan 
Stickles ’20, J. L. Stone ’74, F. E. 
Strong 710, H. E. Stryker ’23, A. L. 
Thompson ‘11, E. H. Thomson ’09, 
Stwart C. Treen ’23, Leonard C. Tre- 
man ’14, F. E. Upsom ’11, Florence W. 
Wycoff Upsom ’11, R. R. Usher ’21, 
John Vandervort ’23, Jared VanWag- 


enen, Jr. 91, Marvyn F. Wacker ’22, 
G. F. Warren ’03, E. C. Weatherby 
714, W. J. Weaver ’19, W. R. Weeks 
97, G. A. West ’23, Elizabeth H. 
Wheeler ’09, R. H. Wheeler ’12, Flor- 
ence E. White ’20, L. A. Zehner ’22, 
L. W. Zufelt ’05. 


99 B.S.A., 701 F.E.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, held in Baltimore, 
Professor Walter Mulford, of the Uni- 
versity of California, was elected 
president. 


707 W.C.—Bertram A. Danyew is 
district agent for the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
with headquarters at Chatham. 


09, 710, 12, 13 Sp.—Charles Pres- 
cott Russell is farming ‘on the old 
homestead in Wayne County near 
Williamson. The house in which he 
lives was one of the first if not the 
first house built in that township. 
Since leaving Cornell, Mr. Russell has 
cooperated extensively with the plant 
Pathology Department in certain 
muck crop experiments and is known 
in different circles throughout the 
state as “The Celery King’’, having 
won a prize for growing the best cel- 
ery in a contest held by the Market 
Growers’ Journal two years ago. 


709 B.S.—F. E. Robertson is man- 
ager of the New York State Sheep 
Growers’ Cooperative Association 
and the Maple Producers’ Cooperative 
Association with headquarters at 307 
South Franklin Street, Syracuse. 


10 W.C.—A. L. Shepherd has ac- 
cepted the managership of the Dutch- 
ess County Farm Bureau, with head- 
quarters at Poughkeepsie. 


10 B.S., 714 Ph.D—Forest Milo 
Blodgett, an extension professor in 
the department of plant pathology, is 
spending a sabbatical leave at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where he is 
studying potato diseases. 


11 B.S., 15 Ph.D—A. L. Thomp- 
son, of Thompson’s Dairy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was here during Farmer’s 
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Square Pegs and 
Round Holes— 


College students, as weil as 
the rest of the world, have been 
that square 
pegs do not fit in round holes. 


repeatedly told 


And, too, just as college is 
the place where diamonds are 
dimmed, and pebbles are pol- 
ished, so is it also the place 
where the rough edges of many 
four-squere men and women are 
removed to form finely rounded 
citizens. 

But with 


ucts there is no rounding proc- 


commercial prod- 


ess by which one product or 
machine may be made to fill 
many positions. 

To this rule, 

WYANDOTTE 
ALKALI SPECIAL 
is no exception. 

Hundreds of carbonated bev- 
erage bottlers washing bottles 
by machinery, find that Wyan- 
dotte Alkali 
cally and easily produces spark- 


Special economi- 
ling, sweet smelling bottles of 
such sanitary cleanliness that 
the flavor and quality of bever- 
ages subsequently placed in 
them is fully protected. 

Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner 
and Cleanser is similarly used 
where bottles are 
hand. 


washed by 


Fourth of a series of discussions concerning 
Wyandotte Products 
The Cleaners that Clean Clean 
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Week. Mr. Thompson was formerly 
professor of farm management. 

713 B.S., ’21 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward F. Graham (Frances I. Mat- 
thews) have a daughter, Frances 
Jeanne, born December 6. They are 
living at 1008 Elmwood Avenue, Buf- 
falo. 

13 B.S., ’21 Ph.D.—Mortimer Leon- 
ard, formerly extension entomologist 
here, and at present acting state en- 


UBIKO FEEDS 


Every dollarin 
feed should pro- 
duce a profitin 
milk, eggs, meat, 
wool or work. Cor- 
rect feeding does 
it. Ubiko feeds 
are right. 


UNION GRAINS 
The Original Dairy 


Ration--the feeders’ 
choice since 1902. 


for Profits 


FREE! An in- 
teresting, easy- 
to-read booklet 
on the feeding 
of farm ani- 
mals. 32 pages 
of pictures and 
valuable infor 
mation. Send 
for your copy. 
It’s FREE. 


The Ubiko Milling Co., Cincinnati,O. 
USE THIS COUPON 


Mail me ‘‘Feeding for Profits’”” FREC 
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tomologist, expects to go to Spain to 
do some work on the cherry fruit fly, 

13 B.S.—F. C. Smith is manager of 
the Essex County Farm Bureau, West- 
port, the first county in the east to 
clean up bovine tuberculosis. He an- 
nounces the birth of a little daughter, 
Frances Beatrice, on February 10, 

14 B.S., 15 M.F.—Pan Cheng King 
has resigned as president of Tsing 
Hua College, Peking, China, which 
office he has held for the past three 
years and is at present traveling in 
Europe. Upon his return to China he 
will be associated with the Yao Hua 
Mechanical Glass Works in Tientsin, 

714 B.S.—J. Judson Swift, one of 
the former business managers of the 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, reports a very 
successful year on his hundred and 
ninety-acre farm at Middleport, in 
Niagara County, N. Y. 

14 B.S.—Robert C. Shoemaker is 
one of the secretaries of the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of New Jersey, 
with office address at 49 Halsey S&t., 
Newark. Our communication further 
states that he is making an enviable 
record in useful service in this work 
which he has chosen. 

15 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Stanley 
Cobb announce the arrival of Priscilla 
Turner, February 2. Mr. Cobb is 
teaching agronomy at Penn State, but 
expresses the hope to return to Cor- 
nell in the near future to take grad- 
uate work. Their present address is 
605 W. Beacon Avenue, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

15 B.S.—George E. Cornwell is a 
salesman for Henry Kass, Inc., of 
640 Broadway, Albany. His home ad- 
dress is Mansion Street, Coxsackie. 

15 B.S.—Dean Ward Kelsey is now 
assistant farm bureau manager of 
Orleans County with his headquarters 













LIME 


S° LVAY brings better, greater crops 





THE LAND 





the first harvest. SOLVAY makes 








sour soil sweet and releases all fertility 
the land contains to hasten growing 
crops to full maturity. 

Most farm lands need lime, and none 
is better than Solvay Pulverized Lime- 
stone—high test, non-caustic, furnace 
dried, and ground fine to spread easily. 

Every farmer should read the 
Solvay Booklet on Liming 
—sent FREE on request. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


LINE THE 
PURSE 











































THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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at Albion. He was a recent Farmer’s 
Week guest in Ithaca. 

15 B.S.—Willard J. Hall was mar- 
ried on December 27 to Miss Kather- 
ine S. Kingsford in Oswego. 

15 B.S.—The members of the Fif- 
tieth Aero Squadron presented Cap- 
tain Daniel P. Morse, Jr., with a 
bronze plaque, twenty-four inches high 
and fourteen inches wide, upon which 
are inscribed the names and dates of 
the engagements in which the squad- 
ron participated, and the following 
words: “Presented to the commanding 
officer of the squadron, Captain D. P. 
Morse, Jr., as a remembrance from the 
officers and men of his command.” 

15 B.S.—Christian F. de Neergard 
is with the International Banking 
Corporation at Harbin, China. He 
writes that C. F., Jr., arrived last 
July and is already trained in Cornell 
yells. 

15 B.S.—Martha A. Whitworth, 
who has been teaching in Longwood 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, is lec- 
turing on biology this year in the 
Cleveland Natural Museum. Her home 
address is Gates Mill, Ohio. 

16 B.S.—Elsie V. Botsford was 
married to Arthur C. Maroney on De- 
cember 29 at Rutherford, New Jersey. 
She may be addressed in care of the 
Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut. 

16 B.S.—Albert R. Clark is now 
treasurer and manager of the Wayes- 
boro Orchard Company at Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. Recent inquiries have 
been received from him with regard 
to dusting for orchards. 

16 Ph.D.—H. W. Dye, who has 
been with the Dosch Chemical Com- 
pany of Louisville, Kentucky, is now 
with the Niagara Sprayer Company 
at Middleport. 

16 B.S.—Rodolphus Kent is repre- 
sentative and buyer for the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company at 
Presque Isle, Maine. 

16 B.S.—Arthur L. Lukens, for- 
mer varsity hurdler, resigned from the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau at 
Pocono Pines, Pennsylvania, and is 
now located in Philadelphia. He lives 
at 610 West Rittenhouse Street, Ger- 
mantown. 

16 B.S.—Albert E. F. Schaffle is 
still teaching in the rehabilitation di- 
vision of the University of Delaware 
where he received his M.S. degree last 
June. He is now working for a Ph.D. 
degree from Pennsylvania. 

"17 B.S.—Roy Lewis Gillett secured 
a position with the U. S. Soil Survey 
Service after graduation and was sent 
to Maryland and Georgia to do soil 
survey work. He returned to do grad- 

uate work here in ’22-’23. Since that 
time he has been with the Depart- 
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Colgate’s Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap — 25c 


Ca 






Colgate’s ‘““HandyGrip” 
Shaving Stick—35c 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream—35c 


Farm Folks know 
the Name “Colgate” 
on Toilet Articles 
corresponds to 
“Sterling” on Silver 


Truth in Advertising 
Implies Honesty 
in Manufacture 


ment of Farms and Market at Albany 
where he now holds the position of 
Assistant Statistician in the Crop Re- 
porting Department. 

17 B.S—G. E. LeWorthy is farm- 
ing at Pipersville, Pennsylvania. 

17 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 





Colgate’s— 
Safe for a Lifetime 


AFETY is the important thing to consider in 

your dental cream. A gritty dentifrice may 
clean with greater speed than Colgate’s—so would 
an emery wheel. Grit scrapes teeth clean—but it 
also scrapes enamel. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe, common- 
sense dentifrice for which no “cure-all”? claims* 
are made. It contains no grit to scratch your 
thin tooth enamel—no strong drugs. 


It ““Washes”’ and Polishes—Does Not Scratch or 
Scour. The taste of Colgate’s is so pleasant that 
children use it regularly and willingly. The 
Colgate habit is a safe health and beauty habit 
for children to form as soon as teeth appear. 


Colgate’s is on sale today at your favorite store 
—25c for the large tube. 


*The U. S. Public Health Service, in the book, 
GOOD TEETH (Keep Well Series, No. 13), page 
14, says: ‘‘No medicine has ever been suggested 
which will cure pyorrhea, and the sooner this fact 
is recognized by both dentist and patient, the better 


for all concerned.” 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


CLEANS 
TEETH tHe RIGHT 


Livingston of Shawsheen Village, 
Massachusetts, have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Agnes 
Louise, to Arthur W. Jones, of Buf- 
falo. Miss Livingston is a graduate 
of Elmira College. 

17 B.S., 719 Ex.—Mr. and Mrs, A. 
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Better Equipment The Great Essential 


ANY other things about farming are important, 

M but farm work is fundamental. The actions and 

reactions are self evident: No work—no results. 

Poor work—no progress. Fair work—a living, perhaps. 

Good work—a profit, smaller or larger according to the 
quality and timeliness of the work. 


Only through better work can a farmer increase his chances 
for success. Only with efficient power and machinery can 
the best and most profitable farm work be done. 


Therefore, every farmer’s first consideration should be 
the selection of the most efficient power and machine 
equipment, for this is the great essential to success. 


Case tractors, threshers and other machines meet the 
requirements of successful farming. Their high standards 
of efficiency, unfailing dependability and extreme dur- 
ability give their owners every opportunity to achieve 
success. Case machines are used and recommended by 
successful farmers everywhere. 


J. I. Case Threshin? Machine Co. 


{Established 1842} 
Dept. Q73 Racine Wisconsin 
Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, Silo Fillers, 


Baling Presses, Steam Engines, Road Machinery, 
Grand Detour Plows and Disk Harrows. 


NOTE—Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows and 
harrows made by the Jj. I. Case Plow Works Company. 























os pe Culverts ° 


Copper Steel base— 
Apollo-KeystoneCopper Steel Galvanized 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. 


APOLLO is the hiehest quality galvanized product manufac- 
tured for Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, Spouting, Garages, y 
and all exposed sheet metal work. The added Keystone indi- 
cates that Copper Steel is used. Time and weather have proved that APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets last lon 
in actual service. Sold by weight by leading dealers. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing 
Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’’ and “‘Apollo”’ booklets. They are valuable to all sheet metal users. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Kenneth Mayer (Gertrude Seward 
719), announce the arrival of a son, 
Kenneth Seward, on November 25 in 
Binghamton. They now live at Mer- 
ville and Ridgely Avenues, Balti- 
more, where Mayer is contract rep- 
resentative for Ernst and Ernst, pub- 
lic accountants. 

17 B.S.—L. Vere Windnagle is 
teaching physics in the Washington 
High School, Portland, Oregon. He is 
also director of athletics, and is ac- 
tively coaching track. He lives at 
5314 Forty-fifth Street, Portland. 

18 B.S., ’20 M.A.—Alfred Emerson, 
Jr., was promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor of zoology at the 
University of Pittsburg last Septem 
ber. He and his wife, Winifred Jel- 
liffe ’22, announce the birth of their 
second child, William Jelliffe Emerson 
on January 7. Their address is 430 
South Fairmont Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

18 B.S.—Ivalo B. Hugg is teaching 
homemaking in the Girl’s Continua- 
tion School at 739 South Warren 
Street, Syracuse. She resides in 
Apartment Five at 656 South Warren 
Street. 

18 B.S.—Louis D. Samuels, who is 
a public accountant, has changed his 
offices to 15 West Forty-second Strect, 
New York. He resides at 10 Willard 
Avenue, Mount Vernon. 

19 B.S., ’21 M.S.—Carlos Eugenio 
Chardon has made an unusual record, 
heving been appointed Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Labor in the Gov- 
ernor’s Cabinet, Porto Rico. 


719 Ex.—David Dunlop died on Jan- 
uary 27 in the Memorial Hospital at 
Richmond, Virginia, as the result of 
injuries received the night before in 
an automobile accident. He had been 
prominent in the business and social 
life of Richmond since leaving the 
university in 1917. 


’20 B.S.—‘Wally” Duncan has re- 
turned from abroad and is spending a 
few weeks in Ithaca as alumni repre- 
sentative of Phi Gamma Delta frater- 
nity. During his stay in Europe 
“Wally” spent much of his time in 
Paris and on the return journey paid 
Parliament a visit in its opening se 
sion, with Premier MacDonald presid- 
ing. 

20 B.S.—J. Mildred Keet recently 
accepted the position of dietitian at 
the Jamaica Hospital, Jamaica. 


’20 B.S.—George C. Sweet, Jr., is 
associated with the legal firm of Wil- 
cox and Van Allen at 684 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo. He was married on 
August 25 to Miss Frances H. Farn- 
ham, Elmira College 718, and they re- 
side at 828 Potomac Avenue. 

’20 B.S.—A daughter was born on 
January 27 to Mr. and Mrs. Horace E. 
Shackelton (Mary E. Moore). Their 
address is 151 Thomas Street, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, 
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91 B.S.—‘‘Bennie” Bennett is tour- 
ing the great Canadian Northwest on 
a wheat investigation for the United 
States Tariff Commission. The tem- 
perature is reported as averaging be- 
tween twenty and eighty below zero. 

91 Ex.—S. F. Bittner, an instructor 
in animal husbandry during 1920-21, 
is manager of the Krauss estate at 
Chittenango. The estate contains 
more than 5,000 acres, most of which 
is muck land devoted to the raising of 
celery, onions and truck crops with 
a considerable dairy and a_ small 
amount of general farming. He pur- 
chased a well-bred Holstein bull of the 
college at the Farmer’s Week. 

21 B.S.—After being in Chicago 
for over a year, Hugh N. Dietzen has 
returned to Fredonia, to live. 

21 B.S.—Jeanne M. Griffiths is as- 
sistant dietitian in charge of all trays 
from the annex kitchen at the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium. Between fifty 
and seventy-five trays are prepared 
each meal. 

‘21 B.S.—Harold M. Leinbach is 
farming and living at Lonicera Farms, 
Douglassville, Pennsylvania. 

21 B.S.—James Asher McConnell, 
instructor in the department of ani- 
mal husbandry during 1921-22, then a 
feed salesman for the G. L. F., was 
transferred by that concern last sum- 
mer to take charge of their large feed 
mill in Buffalo. Mr. McConnell ex- 
pects to locate permanently there and 
recently purchased a home. 





Farm Management 
Orchard Fruits 
Poultry Husbandry 


Small Fruits 
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Sheep and Wool Production 


your name and address on it, and mail it to 






































There are All Kinds of Ways 


to Feed Cows 


and about 60% of them are being employed by 
dairy farmers who are constantly wondering why 
their herds don’t return more profit over feed. 


The other 40% includes the methods taught at 
the agricultural colleges. In the colleges it has long 
been known that there is no mystery in the process 
of milk production —that if the elements of milk 
are in the feed milk itself will be in the milkpail, 
and vice versa. 

That is one reason why DIAMOND CORN 
GLUTEN MEAL, with 40% milk-making protein, is 
in college dairy barns. It is also a reason why 
DIAMOND should be in YOUR dairy barn when 
you start milking your own cows. 


The feeder of DIAMOND is getting the greatest 
possible amount of actual milk-making nutrients 
for every feed dollar. 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
AND 
EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 


re Products Refining Co. 


New York 
40% Protein Also mfrs. of MN 23% Protei 





LEARNING WHILE FARMING 


Cornell Farm Study Courses took College teaching and 
practice regular to more than three hundred 
New York farms this winter 


Good farmers find that intelligent study of their business pays 
Study courses are free to residents of New York 


They include: 


Milk Production 
Vegetable Gardening 
Beekeeping 

Pork Production 
Vegetable Forcing 


Copy on a post-card the names of the courses you want to know more about, put 


Cornell Farm Study Courses, State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N.Y, 





Chicago li liaise 
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The “Aladdin” 
of the Farm 








Wet 





OMPARE the farming methods of pioneer days 
with modern farming practice. In early times clearing 
land was the settler’s first job, and he did it by hand labor. 

Farming, today, is different. In the well settled areas 
of our country land-clearing is not necessarily the 
farmer’s first job, but it is one of the most important 
things he can do. Improved land has become more val- 
uable—in itself and in the crops it can produce. 

Much of the so-called cleared land can be improved— 
stumps, boulders, swamps removed and hardpan shat- 
tered. To obtain the highest return from his land, the 
farmer must put all of it to work. Partially cleared land 
“eats its head off” in taxes, but fields entirely cleared 
are easier to work and they are more profitable. 

For removing stumps and boulders, draining land, im- 
proving sub-soil conditions, the dynamite “stick” replaces 
the pick, crowbar, axe and shovel as tools —and these 
improvements cost much less in time, money and labor. 

That there is romance in the history of explosives is shown by 
the way agricultural and industrial progress has developed as ex- 
plosives have been effectively employed. Explosives are a vital 
necessity in the production and distribution of practically every- 
thing used and consumed. 

In this development in explosives manufacture, the du Pont 


Company has been an important contributor. For over 122 years 
the d. Pont name has been associated with leadership in this field. 


Send for ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives’? for 


full information about explosives on the farm. 


E. I. DU PONT D&E NEMOURS & CO., INC. 

















































































































Equitable Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
























































21 B.S.—Joseph Sterling is with 22 B.S.—Sterling H. Emerson is a 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn. graduate student of genetics and as- 

21 M.S.—A. C. Thompson, a for- sistant in botany at the University of 
mer instructor in vegetable gardening, Michigan. He recently became en- 
has left his farm in Ohio to accept gaged to Miss Mary F. Randall of 
a position with the Starkey Farms at Ann Arbor. Miss Randall is a grad- 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania. He will be uate student and assistant in zoology 
engaged in special trial work with it the university. 


vegetables. ’22 B.S.—Cornelia A. Lerch is or- 
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ganizing and directing a home econ. 
omics department for the Elmira 
Light and Railway Company. Her 
work is chiefly demonstrating cook. 
ing and lecturing on cooking as re. 
lated to modern appliances. 


"22 B.S.—H. C. Odell, county agent 
of Nassau County, is engaged to Miss 
Gladys Bretsch ’24. 


22 B.S.—After doing graduate 
work in California Maganti B. Needy 
has returned to India where he is try- 
ing to organize a fruit company to dis- 
tribute bananas and citrus fruits to 
outlying native towns. His address is 
Chataparru, Ellore, Madars, India. 


22 B.S.—Erwin R. Rutherford has 
been transferred from one of the 
Child’s restaurants in Philadelphia io 
an Atlantic City store where he is as- 
sistant manager. “Ruth” says, “Things 
are pretty slow along the boardwalk 
just now.” 


23 B.S.—Edmund R. Bower has 
left Starkey Farms at Morrisville, 
Pennsylvania, to become farm man- 
ager of the Lone Oak Farm at War- 
ren, Virginia. 

23 B.S.—Alice A. C. Carlson left 
her home in Ithaca on January 1 to 
become assistant to the head of the 
department of botany at the Univer- 
sity of California. She intends to 
teach and also do research work. 

23 Ph.D.—Hugh C. Huckett, ento- 
mologist at the Long Island Experi- 
mental Farm, attended a conference 
held at Ithaca on February 17 regard- 
ing the work of various vegetable gar- 
dening and truck crop projects car- 
ried on recently in cooperation with 
the Geneva Experiment Station and 


the State College vegetable gardening 
department. 


23 B.S.—Henry Luhrs is coaching 
the Cascadilla School and inter-col- 
lege crews. 

23 M.S.—M. A. Maw, head of the 
poultry department at Donald College, 
Quebec, Canada, gave an interesting 
lecture Farmer’s Week. His subject 
was “The Canadian law for the stand- 
ardization of egg grades and of official 
inspection of eggs, and how it works.” 


24 B.S.—E. J. Lawless has secured 
a position with the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of farms and markets, with 
headquarters at Harrisburg. He will 
study the conditions of marketing 
poultry and eggs, with the object of 
establishing a more efficient system. 
Mr. Lawless specialized in this work 
while in college. 
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Every Step Displays 
Your Footwear 





There never was a time when 
footwear was a more essential 
item of correct apparel than now. 
We had this fact in mind when 
we selected our Spring Styles 
from Banister & Heyood—all 


grades of leathers 


Ithaca Boot Shop, Inc. 


212 E. STATE ST. 


The man who thinks 
that he can get along 
without printing will 
soon find out that he 
will not get very far 
and the more printing 
he uses, the greater 
advancement he will 
make. 


m<OnY 


Richt and On Time 
PRINTER 


115-117 North Tioga Street 
(Under First National Bank) 



































































STUDENTS 


You won’t be disappointed if you order 

“Nestle’s”, for Nestle’s Products are 

right. We make anything that can be 
made in the form of ice cream 


Individual Moulds Monogram Moulds 
Fruit Punch 
Butter Eggs 
Nestle’s Candies 


Universal 
Milk 
Co. 


Phone 2756 





50 % Discount 


on Eversharp Pencils 


We have a large line 

ranging from $1 to $6 

all will be sold at 
30 % off 


The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 


328 College Avenue 
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New York 
Life Insurance Company 
Offers 
The Maximum Protection 
At 


The Minimum Cost 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 121 Catherine St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dial 2445 


If It’s What Men Wear We Have It 
--If We Have It, Its What Men Wear 


(in other words, Follow the Fellows who Wear the Best) 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX CLOTHES 


“Patrick” Overcoats 


MUNSINGWEAR DUOFOLD UNDERWEAR INTERWOVEN HOSE 
HATS CAPS LUGGAGE GLOVES 


BOSTONIAN SHOES 
(We Stand Back of Them As Firmly As You Stand in Them) 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


THE HOME OF HART SCHAFFNER & MARX CLOTHES 
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G. B. WEBBER FINDS $100 
BILL ON STAGE IN BAILEY 


Co-ed Close Second in Eastman Stage 
“Success” Winning Topic 





Cooperation in one form or an- 
other was the keynote of most of the 
speeches at the fifteenth annual East- 
man Stage held Thursday evening, 
February 14, in Bailey Hall. First 
prize of one hundred dollars was 
awarded to George B. Webber ’25, 
and a second prize of twenty dollars 
to Miss Carroll C. Griminger ’25. In 
announcing the decision the judges, 
Jared VanWagenen of Lawyersville, 
N. Y., H. E. Wellman of Kendall, N. 
Y., and K. C. Livermore of Honeoye 
Falls, N. Y., said that the stage had 
been exceedingly difficult to decide, 
and that it was one of the best con- 
tests of its kind that they had ever 
had the pleasure of hearing. 

Dean A. R. Mann presided and be- 
fore introducing the first speaker gave 
a brief resumé of the history of the 
stage, stating that over seven hun- 
dred students had tried out for it, 
and concluding with a few appropri- 
ate words in memory of Mr. Charles 
F. Eastman, founder of the stage, 
who died on August 28, at Water- 
ville, N. Y¥. 


Passage of Downing Bill Urged 


Glenn A. Bass ’25, who spoke on 
“Let’s Have a Square Deal,” was the 
first speaker introduced by Dean 
Mann. His support of the Downing 
bill which, he explained, made school 
consolidation optional with the peo- 
ple living in the district while mak- 
ing them the financial and educational 
gainers as well, was masterly. More 
state aid and better teachers, he con- 
cluded, would put our backward rural 
schools abreast of the times. : 

The second speech, “On Solid 
Ground”, by “Bill” McMillan ’24, 
pointed out the sound basis on which 
farmer cooperatives are built and 
siated that over $100,000,000 worth 
of business is done by these organiza- 
tions annually. He then urged the 
farmer to keep faith with and have 
confidence in his own _ enterprises 
while asuring him that the prices of 
things thus bought were low and the 
quality high as compared to prices 
paid elsewhere. 


Farmer the Real Cooperator 


The dean next introduced Miss Car- 
oll C. Griminger ’24, who declared 
in her speech on “The Real Cooper- 
ator” that the farmer possessed a defi- 
nite ability to cooperate as is shown 
in his everyday work on the farm with 
nature, with his neighbors, with the 
government and in his family life. 
The use of this inherent ability in the 
formation and use of cooperatives was 
eloquently urged by Miss Griminger, 
who concluded by pointing out that 
the ideal which underlies the whole 
movement is one of service. 








George B. Webber ’25, the winner 
of the stage, struck straight at the 
heart of much of the present unrest 
on the farm in his talk on “Success” 
in which he outlined the factors, fin- 
ancial independence, power, notori- 
ety and popularity, by which a suc- 
cessful man is judged. Human hap- 
piness, that most important element 
of all, is not considered and suc- 
cess without happiness is not success 
at all. Tho farmers seldom attain 
many of these measures of success, 
they cannot be considered failures. 
The formation of a real home, pro- 
gressiveness, community interest, and 
a feeling of satisfaction over a task 
well done, he concluded, make up 
those larger standards by which a suc- 
cessful farmer may be judged. 


Politics and the Ballot Box 


A forceful stirring of the political 
pot by “Dink” Wickham ’24, in his 
speech on “The Farmer’s Big Stick” 
brought out the fact that the farmers 
do not pay much attention to said pot 
with the result that men unfavorable 
to farm legislation are elected. He 
urged the farmers to accept the chal- 
lenge of the ballot and elect real men 
who have the farmers’ interests at 
heart, to office. 

“Al” Wicks ’24, who took as his 
subject “A Growing Tree”, concluded 
the evening’s program with a thor- 
ough and logical presentation of the 
results of an agricultural college edu- 
cation. The field of agriculture has 
become so specialized in the last 
thirty years that “we must pick and 
choose what we would study in order 
that we may enter our divergent 
fields prepared to give the very best 
there is in us,” was his conclusion 
with which the audience agreed and 
which ended the highly satisfactory 
program. 


ALUMNI TELL OF EXPERIENCES 
AT COMMUNITY CLUB BANQUET 





The second annual reunion of the 
Cornell Country Community Club 
was held in Barnes Hall, February the 
thirteenth. The reunion followed the 
form of the regular Wednesday night 
supper sessions. After dinner “Doc” 
Clark ’24, acting as  toastmaster, 
called on “Doc”? Bump, president of 
the club for a few words of welcome. 
Mr. R. E. Edwards of the Cornell 
University Christian Association, led 
the discussion by formulating several 
aims and policies for the club. Mrs. 
Edwards added her suggestions after 
which the meeting was turned over to 
the alumni who told how the club dis- 
cussions had been useful in their 
work. Reverend Hawthorne of Mor- 
risville, who was attending the Far- 
mer’s Week country minister’s confer- 
erce, heartily commended the work of 
the club and offered those assembled a 
field for practice in the Morrisville 
Agricultural School. 






LARGE AND APPRECIATIVE 
AUDIENCE WITNESSES KERMIS 





Opinions Vary As to Merits of Play 
—Musical Selections Well Received 


The annual Kermis. “To Them Who 
Know,” by G. W. Sullivan ’25, was 
presented before a well-filled house, on 
Friday evening, February 15. P. 
O. Blackmore’s orchestra, which is 
fast becoming one of the most popular 
of its kind on the hill, started the eve- 
ning off right, by playing a few selec- 
tions which were well received. 


Action a Bit Slow 


When the curtains were pulled 
aside, the audience was ready to be 
moved to laughter or tears at the will 
of the players, but the play had not 
gone very long before it was realized 
by all present that neither of those re- 
actions were in store for them. The 
play proved to be a melodrama, the 
plot centering about the efforts of a 
feed concern to steal a carefully pre- 
pared formula. The acting through- 
out tended to be a trifle slow, but it 
can be realized that it was slow of a 
necessity because of the difficulty of 
being properly heard in such a large 
hall. The stage was deep set, which 
made it impossible for those who were 
seated along the sides of the hall to 
catch any of the action on the back of 
the stage. 


Parts Well Portrayed 


John Rogers, played by H. D. Brok- 
aw ’26, and his son, Dave, played by 
C. Russell ’26, had been working on a 
feed problem for many months. The 
play opens with the experimental work 
nearly finished. They find jt neces- 
sary to call in some expert advice on 
the subject, and Murray Stanton (A. 
Ackerman ’25), appears on the scene 
as the source of that expert advice. 
It later turns out that he is none 
other than a villain, who is anxious 
to steal the feed formula for his own 
profit. At first sight, Dave’s mother 
(Ellen Wing ’25), and his wife (Lois 
Douque ’24), pronounce him as a vil- 
lain, but the easy going Dave, pays 
no attention to them. The plot un- 
ravels itself later on when Thomas 
Shoreland, played by F. S. Widrig ’24, 
testifies that Stanton is a thief and 
forger. Jud Barnes, played by L. A. 
Sisson ’25, furnished for the audience 
the thing which they most appreciated 
—a little fun and comedy. A general 
sound of approval greeted each of his 
appearances on the stage, and each 
time he came down the stairs from 
the second floor, he brought the house 
down with him. 

Further variety was added to the 
evening by the performance of a banjo 
trio, composed of P. B. Gurney ’26, 
P. D. Baker ’26, and J. S. Stuntz ’24. 
and also a xylophone duet by “Don” 
Angevins ’26 ,and “Jack” Borman, 
grad, which was generously applaud- 
ed. 
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RECORD CROWD JAMS WAY INTO 
BAILEY AS WALLACE SPEAKS 


Outlines Problems Facing Farmers 
But Fails to Suggest Solutions 


It was two o’clock on the Wednes- 
day afternoon of Farmer’s Week and 
still the endless stream of men and 
women eager to hear the address of 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. 
Wallace poured into Bailey Hall. Ten 
minutes later there was not a seat 
left vacant in the whole auditorium 
and an overflow gathered in close 
knots about the entryways, and even 
backstage standing room was as scarce 
as sunshine on Farmer’s Week. 

Altho to many of those gathered 
there Secretary Wallace needed no 
introduction, Dean Mann went thru 
the usual brief formalities for the 
benefit of the uninitiated. After a 
few opening words the secretary 
drove home the truth that there is no 
magical change from the present con- 
dition of agriculture in sight for the 
farmers of America and that they still 
have a long hard read to travel be- 
fore farming will climb out of the 
ruts of depression on to the high 
road of prosperity. 


Spirit of Service at Work 

He then went on to explain the ex- 
tent and scope of the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, emphasiz- 
ing the spirit of service which char- 
acterizes most of the 20,000 workers 
in the department scattered through- 
out the whole country. 

In his discussion of the present 
agricultural situation he stressed the 
need of clear thinking on the part of 
the farmers of the United States in 
order to solve the problems which 
confront them. ‘“The destiny of 
America rests upon a definite, pros- 
perous and satisfied agriculture. We 
cannot afford to let agriculture slip 
back or even approach the peasant 
type that exists in Europe, for to do 
so would mean a breaking down of 
the highest form of rural civilization 
the world has ever known,” were the 
forceful words in which he put the re- 
sults of the present depression 
squarely up to the farmers. 


Prices Unbalanced 


“What makes this depression so 
keenly felt,” he said, “is that farm 
products are low in price, while those 
of other industries have remained 
high, resulting in 2n unequal balance.” 
One of the chief causes of this diffi- 
culty, according to the secretary, is 
that production was tremendously in- 
creased during the war, and now the 
market is gone, with production still 
high and costly. We cannot expect, 
he said, to transplant 40 million men 
out of the paths of peace and engage 
them in war, and take the remaining 
population and put it into a war ma- 
chine, and then reverse the process 
without experiencing a decided slump 
in our economic progress. 

“There are two problems confront- 
ing agriculture at the present time,” 
declared Secretary Wallace. “One is, 
what can be done for agriculture? 
and the other is, what is the right 
thing to do? Neither of these has 
been answered satisfactorily, but in 
answering them we must bear in mind 
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that we must not think of the prob- 
lems of individuals, but what agricu!- 
ture needs as a whole. The problein 
is one demanding the attention and 
interest of everyone in the nation,” 
he concluded, ‘‘and unless it is solved 
the doom of the nation is written. 
The matter challenges the intelligence 
and patriotism of every citizen.” 


ANCIENT PRAIRIE SCHOONER 
A FARMER’S WEEK VISITOR 


Wagon a Traveling Advertisement 
Advocating Lower Taxes 





On Wednesday of Farmer’s Week 
at about two P. M. there drew up in 
front of Bailey Hall a strange ve- 
hicle drawn by four horses. It re- 
sembled a perambulating hay wagon 
with a canvas stretched over the top 
for a sun-shade. As the overgrown 
go-cart came to a stop, a crowd gath- 
ered around it, and upon further ex- 
amination it was pronounced a prairie 
schooner. The body of the covered 
wagon was built on the “rock-a-bye 
baby” style. The prow and stern 
sloped abruptly upward from the mid- 
dle towards each end. The ends of 
the wagon-box were high, in fact, any- 
one inside the wagon had to stand in 
order to see out over the ends. The 
inside was long and quite spacious. 
It was a rugged old schooner with 
large wheels and solid well-built 
frame. 

The vehicle is being used to adver- 
tise a plea for a return to old ideas in 
government and is on a tour from 
Lisbon, Ohio, to Washington. The 
week previous to its visit here it was 
in Buffalo, where it atracted no little 
attention. On one side of the wagon 
was a large poster bearing the slogan, 
“Let’s go back to the ways of our 
fathers—simplicity, honesty, economy 
in government.” On the opposite side 
were extolled the virtues of lower 
taxes and less legislation in govern- 
ment affairs. 


GRUB 


Food dispensing was at its height 
during Farmer’s Week, as was seen by 
the flourishing number of would-be 
cafeterias and candy stands. 

G reat crowds were seen going in- 
to the cafeteria in domecon, which 
served 1,104 meals Thursday noon 
and 10,000 thruout the week. 

R eady service was given by Frigga 
Fylgae in the basement of East Rob- 
erts and also by the dairy depart- 
ment. 

U tility prices were charged by Se- 
dowa at its lunchroom in An Hus and 
the same by Omicron Nu at its candy 
counter in domecon. 

B ut most important of all was the 
lunch room in Fernow Hall kept by 
the foresters, who served hot waffles 
with real maple syrup and coffee so 
strong that it would make an onion 
blush. 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE 





Frigga Fy!gae held their monthly 
business meeting in their rooms in the 
Home Economies building on Febru- 
ary 25. The session was short, but 
to the point and several important 
matters were handled. 
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PRACTICAL PROFS PROWL 
WHILE WILD WINDS HOWL 


Second Story Night Work Not All Its 
Cracked Up to Be, They Report 





A Big Ben broke the stillness of 
the winter night. Two prcfessors 
rolled over—yawned. Reluctantly 
they rose from their comfortable bed 
of hay and proceeded stealthily to 
prowl about a spacious barn with the 
aid of a pocket flashlight. It was cold. 
They shivered and wished that they 
were back home in a comfortable bed. 
A rat scurried under their feet; an 
owl hooted somewhere in the dark- 
ness; a dog howled wierdly in the dis- 
tance. The professors continued to 
prowl and shiver and wish they were 
home. They crept past rows and rows 
of sleeping cows; they climbed to the 
top of the barn and back again, fin- 
aily to return to their comfortable bed 
of hay. They set the Big Ben for 
four o’clock and went back to sleep. 

But who are these professors, and 
why do they prowl about this barn in 
the middle of a winter night? They 
are none other than our own Profes- 
sors A. M. Goodman and F. L. Fair- 
banks of the rural engineering depart- 
ment, and they are doing ail this shiv- 
ering for the sake of carrying on ex- 
periments which they will use to im- 
prove present barn ventilation meth- 
ods. Because the ventilation is the 
most inadequate at night, when most 
of the doors and windows are closed, 
they have gathered during the wee 
small hours such data as temperature 
and relative humidity and velocity of 
air over out-take flues of the ventila- 
tors. After studying conditions in 
the barns of H. E. Cook of Denmark, 
New York, a leading authority on 
ventilation, and in other large barns 
in the region of Saranac Lake, Gou- 
verneur, Clayton, Owego, and Ithaca, 
they are planning an improved sys- 
tem which will control temperature 
and humidity and make our barns a 
better place for cows to live in. 


BARTENDERS BAKE BREAD FOR 
SECRETARY—NOT YET DEAD 


Savory odors issuing from one of 
the domecon cooking labs came near 
breaking up several lectures of the 
homemakers’ conference on Wednes- 
day morning of Farmer’s Week. The 
many curious and hungry women who 
deserted lectures and demonstrations 
to congregate around the doors of 
seid lab were rather surprised to see 
a group of efficient young men pre- 
paring a meal fit for a king. It was 
necessary to call out the janitor te- 
serves to escort the precious dishes 
safely down to the domecon apart- 
ment, where Dean A. R. Mann was 
entertaining Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace and about forty 
other guests at a luncheon, prepared 
and served entirely by students m 
hotel management, under the able £3- 
pervision of Mrs. Jessie A. Boys. 
When Dean Mann, Secretary Wallace, 
and the others emerged from the 
apartment about an hour later, they 
fairly radiated that air of complete 
satisfaction which only a well-cooked 
meal can bring. 
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Society Brand 
Clothes for Spring 


You know the cut of Society Brand 
Clothes. There's nothing like it. The 
easy drape of the coat. The long 
soft lapel, the straight, wide trousers. 
They come in a great variety of fine 
woolens, the smart effects of the sea- 
son. Powder blues, grays, plain 
shades and stripes. 


A Great ney $40 to $65 
"Yen" $27.50 to $55 


Brown & Brown 
142 East State Street 
Clothiers -- Haberdashers -- Hatters 










If You Ever Run 


a Creamery 
or Cheese Factory— 


HERE’S SOMETHING WORTH WHILE 
REMEMBERING— 


HANSEN’S DANISH 
DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


WILL HELP YOUR SUCCESS. 


New York State Co-operative 
Poultry Certification 
Association, Inc. 


Production Bred Poultry 


Incorporated under the Laws of New York 


247 Members 





































Total incubator ca- 
pacity at one filling 
over 


THREE HUNDRED 
FIFTY THOUSAND 












Pure, concentrated and reliable, they contribute to 
the quality and the uniformity of butter, cheese and 















EGGS buttermilk. Highest awards at fairs and exhibitions 
Three grades of chicks everywhere. 
for sale 





For Cheese Making—Hansen’s Cheese Color and 
Liquid Rennet Extract. 















Free catalogue gives complete list of mem- 
bers, breeds kept, incubator capacity, num- 
ber of the different grades of chicks for 
sale by each member, and other informa. 
tion. Write for your copy. 


M. C. PORTER, Sec. RODMAN, N. Y. 
BOX A 







For Butter Making—Hansen’s Danish Butter Color, 
and Lactic Ferment Culture. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
















Write for free Treatise— 
“* The Story of Cheese’’ by J. D. Frederiksen 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 





Published on the first of each 
month during the school year by 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Inc. 
Contributions should be in the hands 
of the Editor by the fifteenth of the 
month previous to the date of issue. 
Say what you want and sign it, in- 
dicating whether you want your real 
name used, or another one. 


“GARD” BUMP : 
“SI” CROSSMAN } naitors 
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KERMIS AND ITS PROGRESS 


What is the purpose of Kermis, and 
are we going about it in the right 
way to achieve that end, are two of 
the questions which are now being dis- 
cussed by thoughtful agricultural 
students. 

Before opening the argument, how- 
ever, it might be well to review briefly 
the history of Kermis. 

The word itself is Dutch, meaning 
a local outdoor festival and fair, cor- 
responding somewhat to our Spring 
Day circus, but, strictly speaking, it 
has never been so conducted at this 
institution and in this country has 
come to mean an indoor entertain- 
ment and fair. 

In the latter form it was first ‘‘con- 
ceived and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion” that Farmer’s Week guests must 
be entertained. The students of the 
different departments, therefore, took 
it upon themselves to concoct a har- 
um-scarum performance which often 
proved maudlin and even repulsive to 
our guests as well as—in all justice— 
to our college community. 

These performances finally became 
so obnoxious that the faculty was on 
the point of abolishing them altogeth- 
er when Professor Bristow Adams hit 
upon the plan which is now in oper- 
ation: a substantial prize for the best 
three-act play, on an agricultural sub- 
ject, written by an agricultural stu- 
dent. 

Under this arrangement Kermis has 
progressed rapidly, as is shown by at- 
tendance and by the number of stu- 
dents who participate in the writing 
of plays; but can this progress con- 
tinue? Admitting that our main pur- 
pose is to entertain Farmer’s Week 
guests, is it reasonable to expect that 
our college can bring forward, each 
year, a playwrite who can uphold and 
surpass the high standards which have 
been set in the past? 

General college opinion believes 
not, and it is a natural conclusion. 

How, then, are we to solve this 
problem. Certainly not by removing 
the stimulus to good writing which 
now exists in substance as well as in 
the form of honor among the stu- 
dents. Why can we not be a little 
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more reasonable in our expectations 
and require only a one-act play from 
the student body? This could be sup- 
plemented by a good, standard play, 
to be acted by the students, or in case 
of two or three excellent plays as a 
result of the competition, this group 
of plays could well constitute the en- 
tire performance. 

Such a plan would have three dis- 
tinct advantages: there would be a 
more general participation in the com- 
petition when only a one-act play is 
required, as they are less difficult to 
produce and are more commensur- 
able with the amount of spare time of 
the student; more students might have 
the pleasure of taking part in the 
plays, since two or three plays will, 
in general, require more characters 
than one alone and the parts would 
be shorter; from the point of view of 
the audience, a three-act play often 
becomes tedious even when produced 
by professionals and the variations re- 
sulting from two or three plays by 
different authors and by different 
players, would be most desirable. 

Nothing has, as yet, been said re- 
garding the substance of these plays, 
but we can see no reason to require 
that they be on agricultural subjects. 
If our object is to furnish an eve- 
ning’s entertainment for our Farmer’s 
Week guests, are we to assume that 
they will be more delighted with a 
rural scene than with any other? We 
think not. 

And does the popular demand war- 
rant so radical a departure from cus- 
tom? Immediately behind us at the 
Kermis play sat a well-dressed farmer 
whose conversation we could not well 
keep from overhearing. 

“Hang it all, I wish they would cut 
out so many love scenes and give us 
instead something to laugh about,” 
he was saying. And if we read the 
signs aright similar words were on the 
lips of a good three-fourths of those 
attending the play. Students, far- 
mers, and faculty alike demand a 
change and the time is ripe for the in- 
troduction of short one-act comedies 
or tragedies to replace the present 
melodramas. 

Whatever the consensus of opinion 
may be on any or all of these points, 
we earnestly hope that those who con- 
trol the Kermis production, will con- 
sider these things carefully in order 
that such a worthy student activity 
may continue to progress. 


LOOKING BACKWARDS 


Farmer’s Week has again proved 


to be an unqualified success. As an 
exceptionally favorable sign is to be 
taken the increase in attendance over 
last year, indicating that, in spite of 
the agricultural depression, farmers 
regard this big week at the college as 
a necessity, and are determined to 
reap its benefits, no matter what 
happens. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


We would acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to Miss Rosemary Sheldon ’25, 
for the picturesque sketches which ap- 
peared in the February issue of the 
CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 
= ————_—__ 
Not Eloquent, But 


“Say, Pa,” said a mature female 
voice, “Who gave that talk in there 
just now2” 

“That was Dean Mann; he’s the 
head man around here I understand.” 
said her Dream Daddy. 

“Well, he certainly knows what he’s 
talking about. He don’t hem and haw 
like some of those other men you hear 
around here——” 

The conversation was here inter. 
rupted by a young man with a ribben 
on his coat lapel, which read, “Regis. 
tration Committee.” 


The toboggan slide has lost a bit of 
its appeal to those who knew it in the 
days when cinders and soot, products 
of the Ag heating plant, formed with 
the snow a conglomerate composition 
of doubtful color and gritty texture— 
a delightfully dark reception for u- 
suspecting tobogganers, especially if 
accompanied by their (would-be) het- 
ter haloes. 


Some rather peculiar registrations 
were made during Farmer’s Week, 
the registration committee reports. 
For example, Cayuga County is 
spelled all the way from the simple 
“Cauga” to the more complicated 
“Keauga.” About ten per cent of the 
people registering from Tompkins 
County spelled it ‘‘Thompkins,” which 
shows an undoubted relationship to 
Thomas somebody or other sometime 
in the past. One man (judging from 
the handwriting, probably under ten 
years of age) registered three times 
to make sure that he was being 
counted in on the affair. “Frank Le- 
high” signed his card like a gentle- 
man, signifying his occupation as a 
“railroad man.” Taking it all in all, 
registration was a success, and proved 
that in the main we are a literate na- 
tion. 


In spite of legislative action to the 
contrary “How Dry I Am’’ will not be 
comparable to our national anthem s0 
long as the lemons hold out. 


Miss Flori Culture held her annual 
flower show not long ago at her home 
in the green house. Dancing, games, 
such as ring ’round the rosie, and 7e- 
freshments of a fittingly frozen na- 
ture, proved to be the main attrac: 
tions. 


Report has it that Charlie Allen’s 
Holstein Cows went on a strike last 
Friday. Strange? Not at all, it must 
have been a Jewish holiday. 


There are many among us who have 
missed the ceaseless streams of coal 
wagons, heavily laden caravans ° 
which fiourished in the days when ou! 
Ag heating plant labored full time t? 
keep the calorific contents of its flock 
of buildings satisfactory to the inhabi- 
tants thereof. 


'Tis better to have loved and lost 
than to have won and lost everything: 
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Correct Engraving 


Personal and Fraternity 
_ Stationery 


Typewriters Repaired 


Developing and Printing 


Framing 
Office Equipment 
and Filing Devices 


Book Service 


The Corner Bookstore 
Downtown—109 North Tioga St. 





The Atkinson Press 


PRINTING 


THE 
| PRESS \ 
ITHACANY. 


Prompt Service 


Fraternity and Commercial Work 


We Print the Countryman 


EK. E. ATKINSON 


122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 
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STRAND THEATRE 


March 6th to 8th— 


MARY PHILBIN 
in 
“FOOL’S HIGHWAY” 


Oo 0 9 
MARCH 9th to 12th 
ROBERT MANTEL 


and 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
in 
“UNDER THE RED ROBE” 


Oo Or@O 


Coming— 
JOHN BARRYMORE 
in 
“BEAU BRUMMEL” 








Snow Glare 


Bothers lots of people, 
but the wise ones come 
to us for inexpensive 
glasses that eliminate the 


trouble. 


Wilson & Burchard 


(Formerly Wilson Optical Co.) 
208 E. State Street 


“‘We grind our own lenses” 
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SUPPOSEDLY WORTHLESS JUNK 
PROVES OF PRICELESS VALUE 


Left - Handed Monkey Wrenches 
Wanted for Henry Ford’s Museum 


After listening to one of the Far- 
mer’s Week lectures in Roberts As- 
sembly, a COUNTRYMAN news hound 
was nosing his way through the crowd 
towards one of the benches in the 
hall, when he overheard a man talk- 
ing earnestly to one of the farmers. 
The man who was exercising his vo- 
cal organs was afterwards interviewed 
and for a while the innocent member 
of the news staff thought the person 
a bit light-headed. The conversa- 
tion ran on as though it was oiled. 


Antiques Much in Demand 


“T’m looking for a_ left-handed 
plow,” burst out the man. 

“A what?” questioned our repre- 
sentative. 

“Or an old binder that ties its bun- 
dles with wire,—any old farm machi- 
nery.” 

To which the unsuspecting reporter 
eagerly answered, “Oh, that’s it; well, 
is the junk business returning to nor- 
mal now?” 

“Junk!” he roared, “why what you 
think is junk may be of priceiess val- 
ue to me. I'll pay high prices for 
old style harrows, mowers, hay-rakes, 
and such farm implements. Why I’ve 
been all over the country looking for 
these relics; we have representatives 
all over the United States collecting 
this old farm machinery.” 


Directed to Mech. Lab. 


“Where is your antique shop lo- 
cated?” inquired the interested listen- 


er. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? Why I rep- 
resent Henry Ford, who has a museum 
in Detroit and through his represen- 
tatives is scouring the country for 
old agricultural implements.” Where- 
upon the reporter directed him to the 
farm mechanics department, hinting 
that they had some tractors which 
looked eligible for enrollment in 
Henry’s museum. 

“Hats off to Henry’s original hob- 
bies,” breathed one of the many in- 
terested listeners who had gathered 
round. 


JUNIORS HOLD FOOT SCRAPING 
CONTEST IN FERNOW HALL 


It was Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 20, when there burst forth 
from the upper regions of Fernow 
Hall the melodious strains of a lab- 
oring orchestra. This sounded en- 
tirely too musical for the song of a 
forester’s “buck-saw,” and upon fur- 
ther investigation the junior class 
was disporting itself thereabouts. 

The foot scraping contest began 
as the Library clock tolled the hour 
of eight, when the musical quintet 
composed of ‘Jack’? Borman, grad, 
Paul Gurney ’26, “Stub” Hyer ’24, 
Harold Dochtermann ’26, and “Herb” 
Abrams ’26 tuned in with the Hono- 
lulu station. From then on the 
swaying bodies moved in _ perfect 
rhythm to the increasing “‘peppiness” 
of the orchestra. Interspersed with 
this was a xylophone duet by “Don” 
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Angevins ’26 and “Jack” Borman, 
grad, who tickled and tinged the bars 
with rare and delightful harmony, and 
a selection on the banjo by Paut Gur- 
ney. The punch which was served 
thruout the evening as concocted by 
Miss “Johnny”? Watson, by means of 
her own secret formula. 

The real refreshments of the even- 
ing consisted of ice cream and cake, 
of which there was plenty for all. At 
least that was what one individual 
must have thought, as he calmly ap- 
propriated a brick and walked out. 
The committee said that they sin- 
cerely hoped that he enjoyed it. 

The gathering was ably chaperoned 
by Professor and Mrs. L. H. MacDan- 
iels of the department of pomology. 
The success of the evening was due, 
primarily, to the efforts of “Bill” 
Flanagan, president of the class, and 
the cooperation of the other class 
officers. Those present voted it the 
best get-together in the history of the 
class. 


FOUR AG MEN FALL IN POOL 
RESULTS JUSTIFY THE RISK 


Great was the excitement in the 
Old Armory on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 21 when the Ag natators met 
the Arts swimmers and submerged 
them under a 28-16 score. The meet 
was by no means as one-sided as the 
score would indicate, and the final re- 
sult was in doubt until the last lap of 
the relay race when “Vic”? Grohmonn 
’25, Ag captain, by a gritty sprint, 
overtook and passed his opponent thus 
winning the relay and cinching the 
meet for the Ag watermen. 

Grohmann also accounted for two 
first places when he swam the 50-yard 
dash in 30% seconds and the 100- 
yard dash in 1:17% seconds. G. L. 
Vermilye ’25, J. T. Estes ’26, and R. 
T. Termohlen ’25, completed the team 
all of wnom wiggled wicked fins in 
the advancement of the good cause. 


STORK VISITS LODGE 


Mr. and Mrs. Domecon Lodge an- 
nounce the arrival of Domecon Junior 
on Feb. 18. The baby is coming along 
nicely but we doubt if the mother 
has yet recovered from the shock of 
finding that he is seven months old 
and has at least two teeth. His nick- 
name has not yet been given out for 
publication, but we have a suspicion 
that it hinges on his blue eyes and 
tendency toward red hair. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


A late but mighty important bit of 
news which has just trickled into the 
office is the engagement of Philip C. 
Wakeley ’23, and Alice A. Carlson 
723, last October. 


AN OHIO ENGAGEMENT 


Professor H. C. Thompson of the 
vegetable gardening department was 
a speaker at the annual Farmer’s 
Week of Ohio State University on 
February 8. 
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BULLS CORNER STOCK MARKET 
AS YEAR’S SURPLUS IS SOLD 


Blue-Blooded Animals Auctioned Of 
to Highest Bidder at Farmer’s Week 


“Going !— Going! - 

“l’m offered twenty-one. 
make it twenty-two?” 

“Moo-0-0-0!” 

**We-e-e-e-k!”’ 

“Twenty-three! Give me twenty. 
four! Going! Going!’ 

Judging Pavilion Full 

Colonel George W. Baxter was 
demonstrating his exceptional ability 
as an auctioneer, and was getting top 
notch prices for the surplus animais 
which had been accumulating around 
the Ag barns for the past year. The 
Judging Pavilion was full of Farmer's 
Week visitors for the fourteenth an- 
nual sale of live stock held by the 
College of Agriculture. Aristocratic 
cattle and pigs held aloof from the 
curious crowd, with an air of fright- 
ened dignity, and wondered what it 
was all about. 

“Sold!” 

Everyone was anxious to get hold 
of pedigreed stock, and paid as high 
as $300 for thoroughbred Holstein 
bulls. They were glad of the chance 
to buy a member of the royal family 
of the great Glista Ernestine oi even 
one of her courtiers. Nine of these 
highbrow Holsteins were sold. 

The pigs were not quite as popular, 
for although they were of a better 
quality than they were last year, 
they sold for a slightly lower price. 

Another surplus has already been 
started ready for next year. 


Who"! 


JUDGING PAVILION SCENE 
OF MUCH GOOD GUESSWORK 


The 1924 livestock judging contest, 
between teams from vocational high 
schools, was held during Farmer's 
Week on February 14. It was the 
second time that this contest has been 
successfully staged. Sixteen schools 
sent teams, each of which were out to 
win and showed great interest in the 
affair. Each team of three men were 
required to place by comparison three 
rings of dairy cows and two rings of 
swine. Following the student’s plac- 
ings, the official placing was made and 
reasons given for each animal. 

Winners Well Rewarded 

Six silver cups were awarded to the 
six teams standing highest in - total 
score. The trio from Franklin Acad- 
emy of Malone was given first place, 
romping away with 1,140 points out 
of a possible 1,500. The other win- 
ning teams, in order of their guess- 
ing ability, represented the high 
schools of Moravia, Kings Ferry, En- 
dicott, Bath, and Marcellus. The cup 
given to the coach of the winning 
team went to H. N. Young, who pilot- 
ed the Franklin Academy team. The 
medal for best individual judgment 
on cattle went to Lorenzo Sinclair of 
Bath High School, and on swine to 
C. A. Payne of Endicott High School. 
The contestants concluded the day 
with a get-together banquet in the 
evening, at which Dr. Betten made a 
short talk to the visitors and Profes- 
sor Wing of the an hus department 
awarded the trophies. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


You ll Be Money in Pocket 


If You Wear 
Custom Tailored Suits 


Cut to your measure by an experienced cutter, and hand-tailored by first-class 
tailors in our own shop. Made in the latest English styles. Broad lapels, low pockets 


and large trousers. 


We have a full line of foreign and domestic woolens to select from, and will be 


pleased to have you look them over at your convenience and without obligation. 


Cleaning, Pressing and | V D ll 
Repairing Done on e . e I Specialize in All 


Short Notice Kinds of Ladies’ 


na Merchant Tailor Work 


Contracts Written 2 | 3 Dryden Road 


I Call for and Deliver 
Dial 3144 









“Est. °77” 


Norton Printing Co. 


317 East State St. 





College, On Your Birthday 
Fraternity and Remember Your Mother 


She will appreciate your thought- 
fulness on this occasion 


Commercial 





Printers If mother is out of town _ your florist about 
flowers by wire service 


The Bool Floral Co. Inc. 


215 East State Street Flowerphone 2678 
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SHORTHORNS SHOW UP WELL 
IN LAST GABFEST OF YEAR 


Virtues and Vices of Rural School 
Consolidation Brought to Light 


All that noise—where do you sup- 
pose it is coming from? Even our 
Farmer’s Week guests have been 
known to ask such questions. And 
for answer one had but to direct 
them to Roberts assembly hall on the 
evening of February 11 where the 
shorthorn prize speaking contest and 
debate were in full swing. Not an 
empty seat in the whole room re- 
proached Mr. Peabody of the exten- 
sion department as he rose at 8:12 
to introduce John L. Stone, professor 
emeritus of farm practice who pre- 
sided over the cosmopolitan audience. 


Prize-Speaking Contest Leads Off 


The prize-speaking contest was first 
on the bill. H. L. Wilson, a member 
of Stone Club, was the first speaker 
introduced by Mr. Stone. He told 
how the farmers of the country still 
had an opportunity to bury John Bar- 
leycorn with a generous blanket of 
ballots. The second speaker, H. E. 
Stryker, of the Craig Club, gave 
some potent pointers on why the boys 
leave the farm following which H. S. 
Bradley of the Dairy Club told of the 
value of a college education. The old 
home farm of a century ago was de- 
scribed at length and compared to 
conditions prevailing at the present 
day. “Specialization of farm life 
and equipment makes it an expensive 
proposition to keep untrained men on 
the farms of today,’’ said Bradley in 
conclusion. H. L. Beck of the Rice 
Club then brought out the fine points 
of an education at Cornell following 
which the judges, Mr. W. A. Williams 
of Tomnkins county. Mr. H. Larsen 
of Oneida County, and Mr. A. Hoefler 
of Rensselaer County retired to chose 
the fortunate man who proved to be 
H. S. Bradley of the Dairy Club. 


Debaters Show Pep and Promise 


While the judges were busy with 
their ten-dollar task, the real enter- 
tainment of the evening commenced. 
The question for debate was: ‘Re- 
solved that consolidation is advisable 
for the rural schools in New York 
state.”” The Dairy Club under the ar- 
gumentative leadership of C. J. Perry 
upheld the affirmative against the 
strong negative tendencies of the 
Stone Club debaters lead by F. Bau- 
man. Statistics were as common as 
snowflakes and both sides covered the 
ground equally well with them. The 
affirmative claimed that the teachers 
in the individual schools were either 
too young or too old. The negative 
then proved to their own satisfaction 
that one reason why boys leave home 
in consolidated school districts was 
because the teaching force was consol- 
idated also. Hot propositions in the 
form of heated busses were verbally 
bought and discarded several times to 
the accompaniment of much ‘purpose- 
ful wigwagging of legs, arms and lips 
on the part of the enthusiastic de- 
baters. 

In between times and while await- 
ing the decision of the judges the 
assemblage was entertained by the 
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short course orchestra. John Adams 
of Niagara County, J. C. McNulty of 
Suffolk County, and Miss Marsh of 
Seneca County acted as judges for the 
debate which was decided in favor of 
the Stone Club. 


FARMER’S WEEK REGISTRATION 
FAR LARGER THAN LAST YEAR 


After six days, crowded with lec- 
tures, demonstrations, conventions, 
and conferences, the seventeenth an- 
nual Farmer’s Week closed with a to- 
tal registration of 3,563 individuals. 
As many who came for only part of 
the program did not register, there 
were probably over 4,000 in attend- 
ance. The registration this year was 
much higher than last year, and com- 
pared favorably with that of 1921, 
when the largest attendance on rec- 
ord, an army of 4,100 people, invad- 
ed the Ag campus. The opinion was 
generally expressed that in point of 
interest and character of the pro- 
gram, it was the most successful Far- 
mer’s Week ever. 


KAMPUS KOLLOQUIALS 





The attractive poster which an- 
nounced the Kermis play “To Them 
Who Know” was designed by Burke 
Dowling Adams ’24, a student in civil 
engineering who has returned to Cor- 
nell after a term in Europe. Mr. 
Adams was awarded a prize of five 
dollars by the Kermis committee for 
the best poster design for advertising 
the play. 


Miss Louisa Farrand, the daughter 
of the President of the University, 
has openly defied ‘‘Davy” Hoy by reg- 
istering in several courses, one among 
them being environmental art, one of 
the most interesting courses ever pre- 
sented in the department of home 
economics and well attended by the 
women from the lower campus. 





Professor H. H. Whetzel, of the 
plant pathology department. attended 
the meeting of the eastern branch of 
the New York State Horticultural 
Society, which was held at Poughkeep- 
sie February 27-29. He addressed 
the meeting Wednesday on the sub- 
ject “When and How to Dust.” 


Bionds, with high color, have less 
trouble selecting the right color for 
dresses than any other type, accord- 
ing to Professor Beatrice Hunter, of 
the home economics department, who 
advised farm women on the proper 
choice of dresses at the Farmer’s 
Week home-makers’ conference. 


Professor “Bob” Adams expounded 
on “The Home Garden in Prose and 
Poetrv” before the Vegetable Garden- 
ing Club on February 25. 





Snow and the farmers visited 
Ithaca just about the same time and 
like the farmers the snow never 
missed a day from the beginning to 
the end of that most important week. 


FEEDING THE MULTITUDE 
PROVES NONE TOO EASY Jog 


Various Stands Well Patronized by 
Tin Cup Brigade 


There were not as many lunch 
counters in evidence this Farmer’s 
Week as usually. Former years have 
seen every nook and corner dominated 
by some makeshift counter with a pre. 
siding vendor (or vendette) equally 
as makeshift as the temporary dry 
goods box counter that they worked 
behind, all trying to persuade our 
Farmer’s Week guests to consume an- 
other ham sandwich or a cup of coffee, 

A Typical Lunch Counter 

One of the best of this Farmer's 
Week stands was maintained by Se. 
dowa, girl’s senior society, with the 
assistance of members of the Round- 
up club. Miss Lois Douque ’24, Miss 
Marion Salisbury ’24, Mr. Glenn M. 
Bass ’25 and Mr. Charles Hoefle 25, 
supervised and managed the stand 
which was placed in the animal hus- 
bandry building. More than 1709 
meals were served and many of these 
were served to repeaters which fact 
gives ample proof that there was qual- 
ity and service. Like the other quick 
lunch rooms about the campus, the an 
hus stand was not operated from the 
pecuniary point of view, the main ob- 
ject being to serve those snowed in or 
marooned out there and awaiting suc- 
cor, and the small profit derived 
therefrom was turned over to Sedowa 
for its running expenses. 


FUR COATS FOR FEATHERED 
FLOCK TO BE IN FASHION 


Professor James E. Rice is now on 
sabbatic jeave and has retired to the 
seclusion of his farm near Trumans- 
burg. Deep mystery is connected 
with his plans for the coming months, 
for he slipped out so quietly that no 
one had a chance to ask what he is go- 
ing to do,—not even Professor G. F. 
Heuser, who will preside in the throne 
room of the poultry department un- 
til “Jimmie’s” return in the fall. 

People are whispering around that 
perhaps the roving spirit has seized 
him again and he is equipning the old 
car ready for another dash to the 
coast as soon as the snow clears off. 
It has also leaked out that he is ex- 
perimenting on his flock of pedigreed 
poultry trying to perfect a breed 
which grows fur instead of feathers. 
so as to eliminate the molting period 
and produce a bird which will lay 365 
eggs a year. 


A REAL HANDOUT 


Professor “Bob” Adams is spend- 
ing most of his time lecturing to 
groups of nutrition leaders in home 
bureau work throughout the state. 
During the winter growers have had 
several lessons in nutrition, given by 
Miss Flora Thurston, Miss Bertine 
Collins, and Miss Erma E. Hollen 0 
the home’ economics department. 
They have been taught facts enna 
ing the value of vegetables in the die 
and are therefore very interested an 
responsive audiences for the home 
garden lectures, 
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CCASIONALLY we hear from a farmer 
that he “can’t afford” a J. B. Colt lighting 
and cooking system! 


This same man would think nothing of 
buying a high-priced cow or of putting hun- 
dreds of dollars into improving his barn — but 
he “couldn’t afford” to pay a comparatively 
small amount for an improvement that would 
save his wife hours of drudgery—that would 
make his home a bright, cheerful place where 
neighbors would enjoy calling —that would 
keep his children on the farm—that would 
encourage reading, and cleanliness, and other 
good habits. 


Thefactis he cannotafford to be without it. 


Your family deserves the comfort and con- 
veniences of a J. B. Colt Carbide-gas system. 
Your wife deserves the saving of energy that 
results from Carbide-gas cooking and from 
the Colt self-heating iron. Your whole family 
deserves the benefits that good, healthy light 
brings to any home. 


“T can’t afford it” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


(address nearest branch) 


The Colt system is perfectly simple, per- 
fectly automatic—no lamps to clean, no parts 
to replace, no matches. It consists of a gen- 
erator, buried in the yard, which requires no 
attention except recharging (average: two or 
three times a year) with Union Carbide and 
water, and removal of residue, which then 
gives useful service as a whitewash, soil cor- 
rective, or germicide. 


From this “gas-well,” the Carbide-gas is 
carried throughout house, porches, barn, poul- 
try buildings and grounds, by concealed iron 
pipes. 

Write ‘“oday for complete information on 
what Carbide-gas lighting will do for you and 
the very favorable terms on which you can 
buy a Colt plant. 


N.B. Do not be deceived by inferior imitations of 
the Colt plant. Representatives for the genuine Colt 
system can furnish credentials. 

Union Carbide for use in the Colt system is distrib- 
uted from more than 150 conveniently located Union 
Carbide warehouses throughout the country — direct to 
the user at factory prices. There is one near you. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers of Carbide lighting 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
30 E. 42d St. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
31 Exchange St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
1001 Monadnock Block 


and cooking plants in the world 






KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
6th & Market Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
8th & Brannan Sts. 
































































































































































































The Committee in charge of the 
work is composed of economists 
and engineers representing the 
Department of Agriculture, De- 
partment of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Power 
Farming Association of America, 
the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. 


A booklet has been published by 
the Committee. It will be sent on 
request free of charge. Read it 
and pass it on to your neighbor. 
Write for it either to Dr. E. A. 
White, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, IIl., or to the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 
at 29 West 39th Str*ét, New York 
City. 
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Trying it on the Farm 


The first advertisement of this series explained how a 
Committee of engineers and economists is gathering the 
facts upon which a sound policy of rural electrification 


must be based. 


In three states— Minnesota, South Dakota and Alabama 
—diversified farms are now being experimentally supplied 
with electricity. Similar lines are planned in ten addi- 
tional states. 


Wherever electricity is thus experimentally distributed a 
group of editors of farm publications, professors in agri- 
cultural colleges, farmers and engineers assume charge. 
They light houses and lighten housework electrically and 
grind feed, churn butter and pump water electrically. 
They keep accurate records of costs, power consumption, 
time and labor. 


When the electrical facts are thus gathered from many 
states and from farms of widely varying size and type, 
farmers and power companies will know just what elec- 
tricity can do in agriculture, what kind of service should 
be reridered, and what rate is fair to the farmer and to 
the electric light and power company. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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Dynamite 
oem On the Farm 


All agricultural students, whether they 
have had experience in the use of dyna- 


mite on the farm or not, will find much 
interest and instruction in “‘Land De- 
velopment,’’ a 75-page illustrated book 
which gives all the necessary information 
about stumping, ditching, tree planting, 
boulder blasting and subsoiling with 
dynamite—the grade of dynamite to use 
and how to use it. We will be glad to 
send it to you on request. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


900 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


ERCULES 
DYNAMITE 





CThe Cow Tester knows 
the DeLaval'is the 


Best Separator ~~ 


Cow testers who reach over 6,000 dairy farms and regu- 
larly test the skim-milk from cream separators, practically all 
reported in an investigation, that De Lavals skim cleaner and 
last longer. The following is typical: 

“T have tested many makes of separators and find the De 
Laval does the best work. With only one or two exceptions the 
De Lavals have not run over 2/100 of one per cent of butter- 
fat in the skim-milk. The other makes of separators tested 
from 5/100 to 2/10 of one per cent, and even higher.” 

With five average cows and butter-fat at 40c. a lb., a 2/10 
per cent loss of butter-fat amounts to $24.00 a year—6 per cent 
interest on $400.00. There are thousands of worn-out and in- 
ferior separators in use today which are wasting the price of a 
new De Laval in a short time. 

The New De Laval is the best cream separator ever made 
—skims cleaner, runs easier and lasts longer. Over 100,000 in 
actual use prove this. Among other new features and refine- 
ments it has a self-centering bow] which eliminates vibration, 
causing it to run smoother and last longer. You get more and 
better cream, bigger cream checks and satisfaction with a De 
Laval. 

A new De Laval will soon pay for itself. Ask your De 
Laval Agent about one, or send coupon for full information. 

De Laval Milker. Also ask about the De Laval Milker, 
which soon pays for itself with a herd of 10 or more cows, and 
is giving wonderful satisfaction to thousands of users. 


6.60 Io 
14.40 down 


The rest in easy 
monthly 


payments / 


SS 
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